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CORRESPONDENCE. 


We copy the article on the Oregon Question, by 
way of throwing all the light we can, not only on 
the subject itself, but upon the state of opinion in 
England. Even there, we hope there is not 
enough prejudice to be excited by a writer who 
argues that, because we claim to have purchased 
Spain’s right, in addition to our own, therefore 
our own, comprising both, is confessedly good for 
little. Should we buy the right of Great Britain 
to add to the others, would it still further weaken 
our claim? 

The writer argues also that Spain had no right ; 
because, immediately after the treaty of Nootka 
Sound, which stipulated that both parties should 
be fully at liberty to make any settlements they 
pleased, Great Britain took possession of the 
whole. 

Were it not for the intense prejudice against the 
United States, now reigning in England, such 
reasoning would be thought disgraceful to a county 
court lawyer. 

The article on the Evils of the Revolutionary 
War (no treason, noble patriots!) is what we 
wanted, and is in type. We are much obliged to 
the gentleman who sent it to us, and may perhaps 
be allowed to say that it is the work of Mr. Charles 
K. Whipple. 





Messrs. Harpers have published a very good and 
very attractive story, called Praise and Principle : : 
Encyclopedia of Domestio Economy, No. 8, full 
of all good things ; and The Wandering Jew. 


Messrs. Wiley § Putnam’s 16th No. of their 
Library, contains Prose and Verse, by Thomas 
Hood. Who that is left to write or speak the 
English tongue, is the equal in value of this noble 
man! His true mission had mp ngs n to be 
acknowledged. The pleader for the " Naleaee | 
The friend of humanity! How ai it is to think 


of the misery through which his clear spirit shone 
unclouded ! 


We have received the Monthly Rose for July. 


Mr. Dwight’s American Penny Magazine has 
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nearly completed its half year. Every number 
contains much matter which will entertain and in- 
struct the family circle. 





DISINTERESTED LEGATEES. 


Anovut forty years ago, an old man of Scottish 
birth, who had realized a large fortune in England, 
and from time to time made purchases of landed 
property in his native country, died after a pro- 
tracted life of miserable penury, leaving only col- 
lateral relations. These persons had fully expect- 
ed to be benefited by their kinsman, so that their 
surprise was necessarily very great when they 
learned that he had executed a conveyance of his 
whole property to a legal practitioner of Aber- 
deen, who had been accustomed to manage it. 
It appeared that the old man, under the influence 
of mere crotchet, or some temporary irritation, had 
resolved to disappoint them, at the same time that 
he enriched a man who had no natural claim upon 
his regard. 

The relations had hardly recovered from the 
first sense of discomfiture, and the friends of Mr. 
Cc had scarcely begun to congratulate him upon 
his good fortune, when he announced to the heirs. 
that he had destroyed the deed, and that the pro- 
perty would consequently pass to them as if the 
deceased had been intestate. He had with reluc- 
tance, he said, consented to allow of the deed 
being drawn up, and only for the purpose of se- 
curing the property for the rightful heirs. These 
individuals consequently entered upon full posses- 
sion of the old man’s estates and effects. They 
pressed upon the agent’s acceptance a gift of about 
six thousand pounds, in gratitude for his honorable 
conduct. It is pleasant to record that he is still 
living, and a considerable land proprietor in the 
district where he originally practised as a solicitor 
or agent. 

ore recently, a circumstance somewhat simi- 

lar took place. ‘Two aged sisters were joint-pro- 
prietors of an estate in Perthshire. The elder 
was married and had a son; the other was un- 
married. The elder dying first, her share of the 
roperty was inherited by her son, then an officer 
in the Guards. The second lady, having some 
groundless dislike to this gentleman, bequeathed 
her share to a favorite nephew, far down in the 
family tree, and who had no expectation of such 
an inheritance. Finding, after the death of the 
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old lady, how the property was destined, this 
gentleman lost no time in writing to his cousin— 
@ person, we may mention, with whom he was 
but slightly acquainted, for they had been living 
at a distance from each other, and were in totally 
different walks in life—informing him that he 
could not for a moment think of taking advantage 
of such a will, but begged to surrender his right, 
without any reserve, into the hands of the heir-at- 
law. What added to the merit of this action, the 
legatee considered the whole matter as a private 
family affair, and said not a word about it to any 
besides the party principally concerned. It only 
became known in consequence of legal proceed- 
ings for the transference of the property to the 
heir-at-law, an opinion from counsel having de- 
cided that it was best to proceed upon the will, 
instead of holding it as null, which was the wish 
of the legatee. 

These examples of a high conscientiousness 
will be admired by all. They are felt to be the 
nobler, that public opinion would not have greatly 
resented a more selfish procedure in either instance. 
The agent might have appropriated the estate of 
his client, to the preclusion of the natural heirs, 
and still more might the junior cousin have sat 
quietly down in possession of his aunt’s property, 
without forfeiting the esteem of society, seeing 
that they only did what the law allowed, and what 
hundreds would have done in their case. We 
therefore unavoidably accord high praise to their 
conduct, which we see to have sprung entirely 
frem a genuine integrity and unselfishness of 
nature. But, it may be asked, is this approbation 
of such conduct a good sign of the public morality ? 
We fear not; for absolutely the course taken by 
these two men was precisely what ought to have 
been taken, and no more. Their conduct only 
shines by reason of our believing that most men 
would have acted differently. Let us fully admit, 
then, the relative merit, seeing that most men feel 
as if they were well enough if they only act as 
their neighbors generally do, and any exception 
from common selfishness argues a superior nature. 
But still let us also understand that such actions 
ought not to be rare, nor their merit felt as calling 
for unusual notice or commendation. 

For what are all such eccentric bequests? Are 
they not in almost all cases the result of mere 
dotage—not, perhaps, a provable insanity, but a 
prave state of the natural feelings arising from age 
or disease, and dictating a destination of goods 
which the testator would himself, in an ordinar 
condition, view with horror? A testator, in nice | 
circumstances, is a man at issue with himself. He 
does now, in his seventieth year, we shall say, 
what, throughout the previous sixty-nine, he 
would have condemned in the strongest terms. 
He, therefore, who takes advantage of the bequest 
of a testator ascertained to be of this character, 
may be said to assist him in outraging his own 
normal feelings, and rendering his name a by-word 
and a reproach. The part which he acts is little 
etter than that of a man who accepts some costly 
gift which a child in the simplicity of its heart has 
offered, not knowing its value, and unrecking that 
its parents were the true owners. Nor is this all ; 
for all such conduct tends to lower and keep down 
the standard of the public morality. It gives a 

i ing sanction to the maxim of every man 
for himse!f, which is the purest essence of bar- 
barism, and tends more than anything else to re- 
tard the happiness of mankind.— Chambers’ Jour- 
nal, 





THE HALF-HOLIDAY——-SCANDAL. 


THE HALF-HOLIDAY. 
BY MRS. ABDY. 


Yes, ye are free, the fields and bowers 
Look gaily in this summer weather— 
Free to enjoy some merry hours 
Of hettilass liberty together— 
Mounting the green and breezy hill, 
There to pursue your playful gambols, 
Or wandering to the ivied mill, 
That sweetest of all summer rambles. 


*T is eve, and now by yonder brook, 

Homeward I mark ye swiftly wending, 
None wear a sad and troubled look 

Because the day’s glad sports are ending ; 
To study ye shall turn again 

Refresh’d and cheer’d by healthful leisure, 
And shall by diligence obtain 

A passport to fresh hours of pleasure. 


Alas! when in the school of life 
We find in after years employment, 
And from its paths of busy strife 
Snatch a short season of enjoyment, 
We hope ‘“ free nature’s grace’’ to share, 
We hope to break the chains that bind us— 
But no, in spots most bright, most fair 
We drag our fetters still behind us. 


Our weary labors we resume 
But cannot bend to the transition, 
Thoughts of streams and trees in bloom 
Flit round us like a mocking vision. 
We lack the light elastic mind 
That varies with quick alternation 
From flowery fields to scenes confined 
From care to mirthful recreation. 


Ah, me! the longer that we live, 
Spite of our boasted sense and reason, 
The more we feel that years can give 
No joy like youth’s unclouded season, 
When actively we toil’d to earn 
Freedom to range ’mid nature's beauties, 
Yet could from pleasures promptly turn 
Whenever summon’d back to duties. 
Metropolitan. 


SCANDAL. 


Mrs. Silvertongue (to Mrs, Bitewell, entering.) 
Do pray, Ma’am, be seated : of course you ’ll take 
tea :— 
We were talking of Bella, and that Mr. G.— 
It’s a sad thing to say, Ma’am, but really I fear 
That a—certain disclosure wil] shortly appear ! 
There are rumors—like shadows some things cast 
before ’em— 
Of a something that’s worse than a mere inde- 
corum ! 
Mrs. Bitewell. 


Indeed, Ma’am, it’s shocking! but people do say— 
Footman. 
Miss Bella! 
Mrs. Silvertongue. 
My dear, you look charming to-day ! 
It’s only this moment Miss Daw and Miss Jay 
Were talking, and wondering what could the 
matter be 
To keep you away, love! 
Bella (courtseying low.) 
Oh! dear Ma’am! you fatter me! 
Scandal : a satire —Hood’s Magazane. 
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From the Foreign Quarterly Review. 

1. Exploration du Territoire de T Orégon, des 
Californies, et de la Mer Vermeille, exécutée 

lant les Années 1840, 1841, et 1842. 
ar M. Durtor pe Morraés, Attaché a Lé- 
tion de France & Mexico, &c. 2 Tom. 
aris: 1844, 

2. The History of Oregon and California. By 
Rosert Greennow, Librarian to the De- 
pee of State of the United States. 

ndon: 1844, 

3. The Oregon Question, gc. By Tuomas Fat- 
coner, Esq. London: 1845. 

4. Mistery of the Oregon Territory and British 
North American Fur Trade. By Joun 
Dunn, late of the Hudson’s Bay Company. 
London. 1844. 


Runninc almost due north and south, at an 
average distance of about 500 miles from the wa- 
ters of the Pacific, a ridge of lofty mountains may 
be traced on the map of the New World. To the 
north, this savage ridge fades off into the inhospi- 
table plains that skirt the Mackenzie River, to the 
margin of the Arctic Sea; to the south, it is con- 
tinued into another climate, to cast its shadows 
over more luxuriant scenes, by that chain which is 
known amongst geographers as the Mexican 
Alps; the whole line constituting, according to 
Humboldt, under various denominations, the 
course of the mighty Andes, which, from one ex- 
tremity of the continent to another, from Cape 
Horn to the Arctic Circle, extends over a distance 
of 10,000 miles. 

This ridge is called the Rocky Mountains. Its 
desolate peaks vary considerably in height, from 
10,000 to 16,000 feet above the level of the sea. 
Its arid steeps and dismal gorges present no vari- 
ety of surface, except where accumulated snow 
lies frost-locked in its sightless depths, or where a 
gigantic forest climbs the face of the precipice, or 
some rare nook in the recesses of the stony hills, 
instead of being a quarry, as it ought to be, is 
prankt out by the capricious hand of nature with 
wild and scanty pasturage. This grim barrier 
limits the British Canadian possessions on the 
west down to nearly the forty-ninth degree of lati- 
tude, and then forms the north-western, as it is 
the natural frontier in that direction of the United 
States. A desert plain stretches from its base to 
the south-east, and beyond that plain lies the 
great world of American settlement—explorers, 
hunters, squatters, trampers, trappers, Lynchers, 
and bowie-knife men. With that side of the 
mountains we have nothing to do. Our present 
business lies on the other side. 

The region between the Rocky Mountains and 
the Pacific Ocean—or rather that portion of it 
which is bounded south and north by California 
and Russian America—is called the Oregon Ter- 
ritory. A glance at the map will enable the 
reader to fix its limits at once, for they are so in- 
telligibly indicated by unerring landmarks, as not 
to be mistaken. ith the Rocky Mountains on 
the east, and the ocean on the west, a chain of 
lakes, rivers, and rocks on the north, and the 
grisly Klamet hills, and the sandy plains and salt 
springs of California on the south, there is no 
difficulty in ascertaining the natural outline of the 

Territory. Differences of opinion exist 
as to the political boundaries ; the American gov- 
ernment is for extending them, the British for 
contracting them. But these differences are 
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apart from the great question at issue, as to the 
right of either over any, and what portion of this 
disputed country, whose political geography is so 
dubious. 

The character of a region, thus hemmed in and 
scarred in every direction by great mountains, 
traversed by innumerable streams, and dotted all 
over by lakes and swamps, cannot be supposed to 
be especially favorable to vegetation. ithin a 
hundred miles of the sea, and parallel with the 
Rocky Mountains, rises another enormous chain 
of mountains, bearing evident marks of voleanic 
action at a remote period. The Americans have 
appropriated the cap of nearly every peak of this 
stupendous range to their own glorification, and 
christened them after the names of their presidents 
—so that Tyler has his cap, and Harrison has his 
cap, and even Van Buren has his cap, without wait- 
ing for the settlement of the right by which alone 
any of these worthies will be suffered to wear 
their caps in the presence of posterity. No doubt 
Mr. Polk will come in for a peak of his own in 
the course of time, and nobody has so good a 
claim, seeing, that of all the American presidents, 
he is the only one who has ventured to assert that 
the region belongs to America, in the teeth of a 
treaty which, at least, leaves that question open 
by the common consent of both countries. The 
name assigned by Humboldt to this range, is that 
of the Californian Maritime Alps. ‘The space 
westward to the sea is the most fertile on the 
whole surface, with the exception of a broad and 
tolerably rich plain to the south of the Columbia 
river. All the rest is rank, or barren—vast for- 
lorn steppes, hopeless jungle, marsh, lake, sterile 
rocks, and aboriginal woods. Here and there 
may be found patches of practicable soil, but 
nothing grows in them except by dint of incredi- 
ble labor; and when wheat and potatoes require 
to be forced with the care and outlay of the dain- 
tiest hot-house fruit, it is not difficult to anticipate 
the issue of agricultural experiments in such dis- 
tricts. The Hudson’s Bay Company have a few 
small farms on the banks of the rivers, which 
serve the local purpose for which they were un- 
dertaken, sustaining a few settlers who, from one 
cause or another, have clustered round the fur 
stations ; but agricultural speculations on a large 
scale can never be undertaken in that major sec- 
tion of the territory which is shut up between the 
Rocky Mountains and the Maritime Alps. 

Indeed, the only places in the interior which 
present any temptations to the agricultural ex- 
perimentalist, are those which lie on the banks of 
the rivers, especially the great Columbia river, 
the principal stream in Oregon. The Columbia 
rises in the Rocky Mountains, pursues a vagrant 
and sinuous course to the sea, is occasionally ex- 
panded into a line of lakes, by the accession of 
numerous tributary waters, and frequently broken 
in its downward race by rapids, falls, and eddies. 
In the intervals of these obstructions, it is availa- 
ble only to boats and canoes; but vessels of 
twelve feet draft may sail up 120 miles from the 
embouchure, where they are stopped by rapids. 
Beyond the rapids there is a still water navigation 
of about forty miles; above that point, the river is 
accessible only to the boats or canves of the 
country. 

But, although the Oregon Territory is not very 
seductive to the agriculturist, it has some nat- 
ural advantages of a commercial kind. It 
abounds in valuable timber—ash, cedar, arbor- 
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vite; its rivers and bays swarm with fish— 
salmon, sturgeon, cod, herring; whales and sea 
otters sport along its coasts; and the interior is 
inconveniently populated with antelopes, elks, 
wolves, rats, and buffaloes. Out of all this live 
stock a brisk trade could be got up in a variety of 
articles, which in course of time might furnish 
materials for the establishment of a respectable 
tariff between Oregon and most parts of the Pa- 
cific. But as yet few people seem to consider the 
speculation a safe one. Not a single independent 

ritish settler has struck his spade in the earth, 
warned off partly, perhaps, by those prudential 
considerations which always hover round disputed 
titles, and partly by the exclusive privileges guar- 
anteed by act of parliament to the Hudson’s Bay 
Company, who possess complete jurisdiction over 
the whole of the territory claimed by the British 
government. The only stray individuals who have 
ventured into Oregon, with a view to colonize on 
their own account, are Americans. We hear of 
caravans of these adventurous people—whose lives 
seem to be of as little value as their bonds—set- 
ting out for the Rocky Mountains, and making 
their way by the help of canoes, hatchets, and 
horses, into the savage defiles. But even the 
American historians who record these exploits, 
confess that they have never heard what became 
of their heroic countrymen. Upwards of a thou- 
sand emigrants went off in this way from the 
United States in the years 1842 and 1843, and 
more have gone since, and more, we believe, are 
still going, in defiance of all perils by land, water, 
and treaty; and all that is known about them is, 
that a few families are squatted somewhere on 
farms so small and miserable, that the only won- 
der is that they should still survive as a warning 
and example to the rest of their compatriots. ‘lhe 
American passion for going a-head, and keeping 
in perpetual motion, so curiously exemplified on 
quarter-day in the large towns, by wagon-loads 
of flitting furniture, is exhibited in its last agony 
by this desperate emigration beyond the Rocky 
ecntolen, The journey itself—which we shall 
presently take an opportunity of touching upon— 
is replete with hardships and dangers; its suc- 
cessful accomplishment is extremely improbable ; 
and its results, when accomplished, are for the 
most part such as, instead of drawing men from 
their homesteads, would deter any other human 
beings except the restless and reckless race that 
rove about the United States. They have not 
even the excuse for expatriation which is fur- 
nished by over-populated soils ; for the population 
of the United States, replenished as it is every 
day by draughts from all other parts of the habit- 
able globe, is insufficient for the daily necessities 
of.the country. Nor have they the plausible pre- 
tence of bettering their condition ; for it requires, 
in Oregon, the labor of three men to effect the 
same quantity of profit that is produced in the 
United States by the labor of one. Nor have they 
the higher plea of desiring to render available to 
the commenwealth this immense tract of territory, 
by carrying into it their arts and their patriotism ; 
for Oregon, to whomsoever it may be ceded in the 
long run, certainly does not belong to the United 
States yet, and never may belong tothem. So 
that this daring movement is unsustained by a 
single prudential consideration, is opposed, on the 
contrary, to every argument of policy or expe- 
diency, and must be referred to that inexplicable 
love of change and contempt for consequences, by 





which Brother Jonathan is preéminently distin- 
uished in all the affairs, great and small, in which 
e is engaged. 

As we have alluded to the difficulties of the 
journey over the continent, and across the Rocky 
Mountains in the Oregon Territory, it may be as 
well to show what they are. The expedition of 
Lewis and Clarke, undertaken at the instance of 
the American government, in 1804, may be se- 
lected as the most favorable illustration, because 
it was carried out under the sanction of advan- 
tages which no private party of emigrants could, 
under any possible circumstances, be supposed to 
possess. 

The party consisted of forty-four men, who em- 
barked in three boats on the Missouri, in the 
month of May, well supplied with all resources 
necessary for the journey. They worked slowly 
and laboriously against the mighty current until 
the month of October, when, finding themselves 
no further advanced than the country of the Man- 
dan Indians, they disembarked to winter on the 
shore, further progress at that season of the year 
being impracticable. Here they were compelled 
to remain until the following April, when they 
resumed the ascent of the river with thirty men, 
having sent the others back, for reasons which it 
is unnecessary to investigate. At the end of 
three weeks they reached the junction of the 
Yellow Stone, and towards the Middle of June 
were arrested by the falis of the Missouri, a se- 
ries of stupendous cataracts which extend over a 
distance of ten miles. At this point their boats 
became useless to them,and making for the water 
above the falls, they embarked in canoes hollowed 
from the trunks of the cotton-wood trees that grow 
on the banks of the river. On the 19th of July 
they reached the gates of the Rocky Mountains, 
where the Missouri narrows itself iuto a dark and 
and rapid channel between perpendicular rocks, 
rising 1200 feet above its surface. They had 
now been out fourteen months, and had only 
gained the entrance to the mountains, where the 
most formidable difficulties of the journey really 
began. 

The passage of the Rocky Mountains occupied 
them three weeks. Their sufferings and priva- 
tions were of a kind to appal the stoutest nerves. 
The anguish of a fatiguing and apparently hope- 
less expedition through the dreary gorges, and 
over the fearful heights, crossing streams which 
they dared not venture to navigate, and pursuing 
tracks which they were constantly obliged to 
abandon, was enhanced by the extreme severity 
of the cold and the want of provisions. Before 
they had entered upon this passage they had 
buried their goods and canoes in pits, and they 
must have perished ia these frightful solitudes but 
for some horses and guides which they were lucky 
enough to procure from a party of Shoshonee 
Indians. From July to October they were unable 
to find a stream upon which it was considered safe 
to intrust themselves, subsisting the whole way 
upoa a scanty and precarious supply of berries, 
dried fish, and the careases of dogs and horses. 
At last, in the beginning of October, they em- 
barked upon the Kooskooskee river, for which 
they constructed five canoes, and at last reached 
the Columbia. The passage down the Columbia 
was sufficiently dangerous, but having, by an in- 
finite variety of stratagems, and at a cost of toil 
and endurance which cannot be very easily esti- 
mated at a distance, succeeded in evading the 
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perils of the falls and rapids—they finally made 
the mouth of the river on the 15th of November, 
1805. The whole journey consequently occupied 
eighteen months. 

rom this bare outline, dropping out all those 
startling incidents and shuddering details which 
constitute the actual terrors of such an under- 
taking, some slight notion may be formed of the 
risks which the Americans have to encounter, and 
of the contingencies which render it unlikely in 
the last degree that they shall ever be able to con- 
duct the stream of emigration in that direction 
with the remotest chance of success. Several 
routes have been subsequently attempted, but 
with no better results. They differ from each 
other only in the privations to which the adven- 
turers were exposed ; and the difficulties are, in 
fact, so overwhelming as to justify this conclusion 
—that no highway can ever be established be- 
tween the United States and Oregon for the over- 
land conveyance of emigrants. ‘‘ None but the 
wild and free trappers,’’ says Mr. Dunn, ‘‘ who 
know the country well, can clamber over these 
precipices, and tread these deserts with security ; 
and even these are quitting them as haunts, and 
now using them only as unavoidable tracks.’’ For 
hundreds of miles the tracks are barren under 
foot, with scorching heat or piercing cold over 
head. The country west of the Rocky Mountains 
is described by the same competent authority as 
being broken up with towering cliffs, deep ravines, 
and sunken streams, from which the traveller can- 
not draw a drop of water to allay his raging 
thirst; and the soil is either so sandy, that he 
sinks into it at every step, or formed of such sharp 
and rugged stones, that it lacerates his feet. 
Fruit there is none—except berries, which are 
scarce, penurious, and not always safe. Farnham 
tells us that his party were at last obliged to kill 
their favorite dog, and economize his flesh ; and 
that during eight days’ journey he did not meet a 
solitary acre of land capable of producing vegeta- 
tion of any kind. ‘Townsend, an American travel- 
ler, gives even a still more dreadful picture of the 
miseries of the journey. Intense thirst is one of 
the inflictions, produced by the naked heat of the 
sun upon the exposed surface, and the consequent 
desiccation to which everything is subject. ‘* The 
air,’’ he says, ‘‘ feels like the breath of a sirocco ; 
the tongue becomes parched and horny ; and the 
eyes, mouth, and nose, are incessantly assailed by 
the fine pulverized lava, which rises from the 
ground with the least breath of air. Bullets, 
pebbles of chalcedony, and pieces of smooth 
obsidian, were in great requisition ; almost every 
man was mumbling some of these substances to 
assuage his burning thirst.” They have recourse 
to leaden bullets and other substances for the pur- 
pose of producing saliva, which they swallow to 
prevent inflammation and death. 

Such are the terrors of the age from the 
United States into the Oregon Teritacys terrors 
so repulsive that they seem as if nature had for- 
ever prohibited the two regions from holding free 
intercourse with each other. On the other hand, 
if any political or international value can be 
reasonably attached to proximity of position, and 
comparative facility of access, the short and easy 
transit which we can command from the remotest 
point of our Canadian possessions to the shores of 
the Pacific, invests us with geographical advan- 
tages, which it would be impolitic, not to say 
hopeless, to contest. Whatever becomes of Ore- 
gon, the English, who hold so vast a stretch of 
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country due east of the mountains, and who have 
long wielded direct sway over the disputed terri- 
tory itself, through the numerous locations of the 
Hudson’s Bay Company, must always exercise an 
inevitable influence over its destinies. If Oregon 
were ceded to the United States to-morrow, Brit- 
ish influence must still predominate from the 
source of the Columbia to the sea; a state of 
things which, so far from producing any practical 
benefits to the Union, would be attended by dis- 
astrous consequences sooner or later. Confident 
as the citizens of the ‘‘ model republic’? may be 
of the solidity of their institutions, there is nothing 
more certain than this, that the moment they em- 
bark in any project of aggrandizement likely to 
create jealousy amongst other powers, or to pre- 
cipitate serious divisions of apinion at home, they 
strike a vital blow at their independence. And 
of all conceivable designs, that of embroiling them- 
selves with Canada would be the most unfortu- 
nate ; for, whatever foolish calculations they may 
raise upon the discontent of the halitans, now 
rapidly vanishing before the wise measures of a 
paternal administration, they may be assured that 
there is no part of the globe where their intrusion 
or interference would be met with a more de- 
termined resistance. There are certain gloomy 
memories haunting the borders of Maine which it 
would be a deplorable mistake to revive ; nor can 
that people who invaded Florida with blood- 
hounds, and banished the aborigines from their 
hunting-grounds across the Mississippi, expect a 
much better reception from the Indians of British 
America. All parties in Canada, however they 
may differ on other subjects, are unanimous about 
Unele Sam. 

Lewis and Clarke, as we have seen, were eigh- 
teen months on their journey. The passage from 
Montreal to Fort George can be made on ordinary 
occasions in less than a fourth of that time ; and, 
where expedition is necessary, in less than a sixth. 
The fact is sufficiently notorious to everybody 
acquainted with the country ; but we prefer stating 
it explicitly on the authority of M. Mofras, be- 
cause that gentleman displays such miserable ani- 
mosity against England in his useless volumes on 
Oregon and California, that his evidence must be 
allowed on all hands to be quite unexception- 
able when it can be cited in favor of the accidental 
superiority of our activity or our position. 

‘* The entire distance,’’ says M. Mofras, ‘ from 
Montreal to the Pacific Ocean, at the embouchure 
of the Columbia, is exactly 1800 leagues, and the 
journey occupies four months and a half. Durin 
this period they are obliged to travel on horsebac 
seventy-five leagues, or about thirteen days ; the 
remainder is done by boats. We have not calcu- 
lated the days necessarily devoted to repose, or 
business, at the different stations ; and the delays 
are sometimes so long that a party which leaves 
Montreal in the beginning of May, probably may 
not reach Fort Vancouver till the following Octo- 
ber ; they return towards the end of March, and 
arrive at Montreal about the close of September. 
But it ought to be remarked that on such occa- 
sions the caravan is generally composed of sixty 
or eighty persons, and ten or twelve canoes, fre- 
quently carrying baggage or merchandize. If 
they travel unencumbered, like Governor Simp- 
son, or the couriers that are despatched from time 
to time by the company, they can make the dis- 
tance from the Columbia to the St. Lawrence in 
less than three months.”’ 

There can be no doubt on whieh side lies the 
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greater facility of access to the mountain-bound 
territory of Oregon. 

The consequence is, that nearly the whole 
civilized population consists of the servants and 
settlers of the Hudson's Bay Company. M. 
Mofras says, that there are about 200 Americans 
grouped upon the river Ouallamet ; he estimates 
the servants in the immediate employment of the 
company at 100 more (calculated by Mr. Green- 
how at 400,) and the French Canadians at 3000. 
This division of the population is clearly incor- 
rect, if it be intended to imply that these French 
Canadians are independent settlers; but the 
actual numbers, on the whole, are probably accu- 
rate enough. The remaining population is com- 
posed of native Indians, scattered over the face of 
the country. It is nearly impossible to ascertain 
their numbers. They were formerly very nume- 
rous, but successive visitations of small-pox, 
fever, and ague, have swept them away so 
rapidly, that they are now reduced to a mere rem- 
nant. Mr. Greenhow says, that the whole of the 
native tribes, and all other persons inhabiting Ore- 
gon, together, do not exceed 20,000. We are in- 
clined to regard this statement as in excess ; but 
we have no means of approximating more closely 
to the fact. There is no doubt, however, that 
some of the Indian tribes are extinct, and the rest 
not likely, under the influence of white civiliza- 
ton, to bring up their physical statistics to their 
ancient average. 

Two rather important inferences may be drawn 
from these statements. First, that geographical 
proximity gives to British America a complete 
command over the Oregon Territory. Second, 
that the Oregon Territory is now, and has been 
for upwards of a century and a half, since the in- 
corporation of the Hudson’s Bay Company, whose 
power has gone on gradually increasing, and con- 
solidating, and acquiring a more systematized 
form up to the present hour, under the direct in- 
fluence of the British. These facts, if they do 
not enter into the abstract question of right, at 
issue between England and the United States, 
form, at least, material elements in the discussion, 
and add considerable force to the claim on the 
part of Great Britain. 

Let us now examine the question of right set up 
between the two countries, strictly confining our- 
selves to the historical points upon which alone it 
can be adjudicated. But we cannot avoid observ- 
ing at the outset that the claim to the entire 
sovereignty over Oregon by the American govern- 
ment is of recent birth. Up to 1814, they were 
satisfied with asserting a claim to joint oceupancy ; 
up to 1827, they never asserted a right of any kind 
beyond the forty-ninth degree ; in 1843, the presi- 
dent announced, to the astonishment of the world, 
that the whole territory belonged to America; 
and in 1844, a bill was actually brought into con- 
gress, ‘‘ to organize a territorial government in the 
Oregon Territory, and for other purposes!’’ This 
bill, which pledges the government to do that 
which the government cannot do without violating 
an existing treaty with England, comes before the 
senate in December next. We believe it will be 
thrown out, because, in the interval, all reasonable 
people will have time to comprehend ‘the extent of 
its perfidious impracticability ; but whether it be 
thrown out or not, it must remain forever in evi- 
dence against the United States, as an instance of 
that indecent contempt of all honorable obligations, 
for which they have been of late years so unhap- 
pily conspicuous. 
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The origin of the American claim to the Oregon 
Territory cannot be more precisely stated than in 
the words of Mr. Greenhow, the ablest of the 
American writers on this subject. We choose 
his statement, because it relieves us from all sus- 
picion of misrepresentation, and enables us to avoid 
the possibility of unconsciously coloring the facts 
by any inadvertent expression of our own feelings 
and convictions. After having informed his read- 
ers that the ‘‘discovery’’ of the Columbia river 
by Gray, an American, was not made known until 
1798, by the publication of Vancouver's narrative, 
and that no one then, or for many years after- 
wards, thought the river, or anything connected 
with it, could ever become interesting to the United 
States, he proceeds to lay down the actual limits 
of the States at that period. 

‘* The territories of the United States were at 
that time (1798) all ineluded between the Atlan- 
tic Ocean on the east, and the Mississipi river on 
the west. In the north were the British provinces ; 
in the south Jay Florida, belonging to Spain ; and 
beyond the Mississipi the Spaniards also claimed 
the vast region called Louisiana, stretching from 
the Gulf of Mexico, northward and north-westward 
to an indefinite extent. Thus, all communication 
between the states of the Federal Union and the 
Pacific was completely cut off, by the interposition 
of countries possessed by foreign and unfriendly 
nations.”” 

It is obvious, then, that up to 1798 the Oregon 
Territory never entered into the wildest dreams 
of the United States, and that whatever real or 
imaginary claims they may have upon it must 
have arisen since. 

But at this point it will clear the inquiry of any 
possible perplexity on the score of prior discovery, 
to observe that, in 1778, before the Federal Union 
was called into existence, the whole coast of the 
Pacific was explored by Cooke up to the forty- 
eighth degree ; that, in 1787, Berkeley and Dixon, 
both English navigators, explored the Strait of 
Fuea and Queen Charlotte’s Island; that, in 
1787, Lieutenant Mears surveyed the Strait of 
Fuca and Nootka Sound, where he established a 
factory, and took possession of the cireumjacent 
country in the name of his Britannic Majesty ; that 
in 1792, 1793, and 1794, Vancouver, who was 
sent out expressly by the English government, 
surveyed and sounded every mile of that intricate 
coast; that, in 1792, Broughton, Vancouver's 
lieutenant, explored the Columbia river, as far as 
100 miles upwards, and took possession of it in 
the name of his sovereign ; and that, in 1793, 
when most of the north-west continent was un- 
known, M’Keozie, an officer in the Hudson’s Bay 
Company, conceived the stupendous project of 
traversing the whole continent from coast to coast, 
and executed it with a courage and ity un- 
paralleled in the history of discovery. ‘The honor 
of having originally discovered the Columbia 
belongs to the Spaniards. Heceta, in 1775, was 
the first person who gazed upon its waters. All 
this time the whole region was a terra incognita 
to the people of the United States. They knew 
nothing about it all the time our navigators were 
exploring and surveying the coasts, and taking 
possession of the country. ‘The only other nation 
that ever possessed a scintilla of a right to posses- 
sion in those latitudes, or that ever pretended to 
such a right, was Spain; and the rights of Spain 
aud England were finally declared and settled in 
1790, by a treaty, called the Convention of the 
Escurial. The American ‘“‘ discoverer,’ Gray, 
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whe in 1792 got into an inlet, which he presumed 
to be the Columbia river, was captain of a ship 
trading along the north-west coast. He neither 
discovered the river, nor explored it, nor took pos- 
session of it. It is more than certain that he 
never even saw it. He entered the inlet, ascended 
twelve miles, to a bay where he was weather- 
bound for ten days—at a distance of sixteen miles 
from the entrance to the river*—and then departed 
upon his trading concerns, to dodge about for furs, 
utterly innocent of all claim to the glory of being 
handed down to posterity in the pages of history. 
Indeed, his name would never have been heard of 
had it not been for the generous allusion made to 
him by Vacouver, in his narrative published six 
years afterwards. Disentangling the question, 
therefore, of all doubts as to discovery, settlement, 
and possession—seeing that we had taken posses- 
sion of this territory, and entered into a convention 
with Spain, the original discoverer, for the recog- 
nition and security of our rights, before the United 
States knew anything about the Oregon Territory, 
or could have reached it if they had, we reduce 
the American claim to the simplest possible basis, 
which we are willing to accept in the very terms 
put forward by the Americans themselves. 

Having shown that in 1798, and for several 
years afterwards, the United States not only pos- 
sessed no interest whatever in the Oregon Terri- 
tory, but had no suspicion that they ever should 
possess any, Mr. Greenhow goes on to state when 
it was, and under what circumstances, they acquir- 
ed the right which they have only lately asserted 
for the first time in fall. 

‘* The position of the United States, and of their 
government and people,’’ says Mr. Greenhow, 
‘* with regard to the north-western portion of the 
continent, was, however, entirely changed after 
the 30th of April, 1803, when Louisiana, which 
had been ceded by Spain to France in 1800, came 
into their possession by purchase from the latter 
power. From that moment the route across the 
continent from the Atlantic to the Pacific lay open 
to the Americans ; and nothing could be anticipated 
capable of arresting their progress in the occupa- 
tion of the whole territory included between these 
seas.” 

In this passage there are two very distinct asser- 
tions: I. That, in 1803, the United States pur- 
chased Louisiana from France; I]. That the con- 
sequence of this purchase was to throw open to 
them the whole route to the Pacific. The first is 
a matter of fact, upon which we are all agreed ; 
for there is no doubt that the United States pur- 
chased Louisiana from France. The second is a 
deduction from the first, and, like all deductions, 
must depend for its validity on the soundness of 
the premises. If the purchase of Louisiana threw 
open to the Americans the territory west of the 
Rocky Mountains to the Pacific, then Louisiana 
must have extended over the whole of that region. 
The question is—Did Louisiana occupy that ex- 
tent—a space on the west of the map nearly 
equal to the whole of the United States on the 
east' Upon the answer to this question—upon 
the actual boundaries of the country known by the 
name of Louisiana in 1803—the American claim 
> veal Oregon Territory, mainly, if not altogether, 

8. 
f France sold to the United States any terri- 
tory west of the Rocky Mountains, France must 


* Vancouver, ii. 
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have been in possession of such territory. Now 
France derived her right solely from a cession 
previously made to her by Spain. But we have 
already seen that Spain possessed no such right 
herself, and, therefore, could not cede it to France : 
consequently, France could not sell any such ter- 
ritory to the United States. She could not sell 
that which she did not possess. 

In order, however, to ascertain clearly and cir- 
cumstantially, what were the original Spanish 
rights from whence this cession descended, it will 
be necessary to revert to the discovery of the 
Oregon Territory, and to trace the foot-prints of 
adventure and settlement from that time to the 
moment when the United States first set up this 
imaginary claim. Having exhausted this branch 
of the inquiry, we will recal] the reader to the 
point from which we start on this unavoidable ex- 
eursion in the argument. 

It is necessary to observe, for the better under- 
standing of the mere question of discovery, that 
the whole of the Oregon coast lies between the 
forty-second and fifty-fourth degrees of latitude. 

In 1578, Drake discovered this coast to the 
forty-eighth degree—about two degrees above the 
mouth of the Columbia. Mr. Greenhow endeavors 
to discredit this fact; but his motive is too trans- 
parent, and his evasive treatment of the subject too 
obvious, to demand any exposure at our hands. 
The fact itself, however, although we hold it to 
be indisputable, is of no importance whatever. 
We can afford to make the United States a present 
of all the advantages we could possibly derive from 
it. If our right to the Oregon Territory rested 
upon priority, it could be established beyond all 
cavil. But mere discovery gives no title to pos- 
session ; and as we made no settlement in Oregon 
for upwards of two centuries afterwards, the long 
interval would have been equivalert to an aban- 
donment of the country, if during that period any 
other government had thought proper to appropri- 
ate the soil. But no government did so appropri- 
ate the soil; and even waiving our claim on the 
ground of discovery, we are prepared to assert it 
on the ground of settlement. e were the first 
settlers in Oregon—the first to assume the rights 
of sovereignty over the country ;—more than that, 
we were the only settlers there, as we shall show 

resently, when the federal government purchased 
Lewisions from France. 

Of the Spanish navigators in these waters, the 
first who is admitted on all hands to a place in the 
discussion is Juan Perez. He sailed from Mexico 
in 1764, and the first land he saw was in the 54 
parallel of latitude. But he could not land, and 
sailing to the southward was driven out to sea. 
He again made land in latitude 47° 47’, and coasted 
home, having literally made no observations what- 
ever. This expedition was considered to be so 
disgraceful a failure, that the Spanish government 
suppressed the account of it; and even Mr. Green- 
how, in his hesitating way, allows that the dis- 
covery of Nootka Sound * is now, by general con- 
sent, assigned to Captain Cook.” 

In 1776, another expedition of two vessels was 
fitted up under the command of Bruno Heceta, 
and Juan Francisco de la Bodega y Quadra, who 
succeeded to the command of the second vessel 
after they had put outto sea. It is unnecessary 
to detail the vicissitudes of a voyage in which the 
commander, says Mr. Greenhow, ‘‘ certainly ac- 
quired no laurels.” The highest point made was 
the fifty-eighth degree of latitude; and having 
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examined the coast now belonging to Russia, they 
returned to the south, discovering the mouth of 
the Columbia river on their way—the single inci- 


dent that gives historical interest to the expedi- 


tion. 

In 1778, Cooke, as we have stated, explored 
the whole coast of the Pacific, up to the forty- 
eighth degree, followed at intervals by Berkeley 
and Dixon, by Mears, Vancouver, and Brough- 
ton ;—Mears and Broughton, the former at Nootka 
Sound in the north, the latter on the Columbia 
river in the south, taking formal possession of the 
territory in the name of the sovereign of England. 

All this time the Spaniards never made any 
settlement higher than Cape Mendocino, lat. 49° 
29 N. Their exploring expeditions, even had 
they been attended by any important discoveries, 
were not followed up by any attempts at settle- 
ment, or any declaration of sovereignty. They 
abandoned the country after the voyages of Perez 
and Heceta, just as we abandoned it after the 
voyage of Drake. They neither occupied the 
country, nor annexed it to their territories, nor 
took formal possession of it. They left it open to 
the settlements of other governments—a waste 
which it was competent for any foreign power to 
enter and occupy. ‘It is a clear and admitted 
fact,’’ says Mr. Falconer, in his close and conclu- 
sive argument on this point, “ that the govern- 
ment of Spain never made any settlement north of 
Cape Mendocino. The whole coast for upwards 
of twenty-five degrees north of this cape was 
waste, unsettled, and unoccupied. Throughout 
the whole distance there was no person authorized 
to execute authority on the part of Spain, or any 
other power, at any single point.’’ In the mean 
while, we had taken possession of the country in 
a formal and legal manner—and we were the only 
power that did take formal and legal possession of 
Oregon. 

So far as any American title is pretended to be 
founded upon Gray’s “‘ discovery”’ of the Columbia 
river, in 1792, it may be well to say a few words. 
In the first place, Gray did not discover the 
Columbia. It was discovered by Heceta nearly 
thirty years before. In the second place, Gray 
was not invested with any official authority what- 
ever, and could not take possession in the name of 
his government. In the third place, he did not 
take, or pretend to take possession. In the fourth 
place, no title can be founded upon Gray’s dis- 
covery or possession, without repudiating at once 
all right on the part of Spain; for if Spain had 
such right, Gray could not have interfered with it 
without committing an act of invasion ; and it is 
upon the integrity of the Spanish right that the 
validity of the French title, purchased by the 
United States, exclusively reposes. Gray, there- 
fore, in whatever point of view he may be re- 
garded, must be put out of court altogether. The 
Americans cannot claim through Gray and through 
Spain at the same time. 

The fact of having taken formal and official pos- 


“session of a country unoccupied and unclaimed by 


other powers, has always been recognized as a 
legal title to its sovereignty. Mere discovery 
gives no such title, unless discovery be followed 
up by settlement; nor does settlement itself give 


such title, unless it be carried out under the sanc- 


tion of government. Private individuals cannot 
form colonies and set up laws for themselves ; 
they must have the consent and authority of their 
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natural “on > ‘* By the laws of England,” 
observes Mr. Falconer, ‘‘ the crown 

absolute authority to extend its sovereignty; it 
ean send its diplomatist to treat for, its soldier to 
conquer, its sailor to settle new countries. This 
it can do independently of parliament; and no act 
of the ordinary legislature is needed to establish 
English law and authority in such countries.” 
The same absolute power is vested in all other 
sovereignties. But in the United States the presi- 
dent has no such authority ; there must be a dis- 
tinct act of legislation to legalize such a proceed- 
ing. Such an act is now hefore congress ; but, 
up to this hour, no act of that nature has ever 
been legalized by the legislature of the United 
States in reference to the Oregon Territory. On 
the other hand, England, upwards of half a cen- 
tury since, complied with all the legal and solemn 
conditions by which new territories are annexed 
to the dominions of the crown. An authorized 
representative of the sovereign entered the Oregon 
Territory—then unoccupied and free to the whole 
world—and with the usual ceremonial formality 
took possession of it in the name of Great Britain. 

From that moment Oregon was as completely a 
dependency of the crown as any spot within the 
girth of our colonial possessions. 

The sum of these details may be thus stated, as 
far as they respect the title of Spain to any rights 
of sovereignty over Oregon (and it must be borne 
in mind that Spain and England were the only 
countries pretending to such a title) :—That Spain 
never made any settlement in the country; never 
in any way occupied the country above Cape Men- 
docino ; never took Jega\ possession of the country ; 
and never, in short, performed any act by which 
it could acquire any right to cede to France a single 
acre of ground within the territory. Let us now 
see how this state of things was affected by the 
convention of the Escurial. 

The immediate circumstances which led to the 
convention were these:—The government of 
Spain, learning that both the Russians and the 
English were very busy forming settlements and 
carrying on traffic on the north-west coast, de- 
spatched some vessels on a sort of commission of 
inquiry to ascertain the facts.* In the course of 
the events that followed, certain vessels belongin 
to Mears, who had previously established himeelf 
at Nootka Sound, were entrapped and seized by 


* Spain, it seems, founded her title to exclusive sove- 
reignty over these regions, and, consequently, her right 
to send out this expedition of inquiry, upon these grounds ; 
the specification of which, being all equally invalid, would 
only needlessly interrupt the historical statement of facts. 
These grounds were: 1. A papal concession in 1492; 2. 
The discovery of the coast; 3. The contiguity of the 
Oregon Territory to the Spanish settlements of New 
Mexico. 1. The liberality of the pope, in giving away 
a great number of kingdoms that were not his own (in- 
cluding, as a scoffing writer bas it, even the kingdom of 
heaven,) was one of the foolish frauds which even they 
who hoped to reap benefit from them were never hardy 
enough to maintain in the face of other nations. This 
ground was obviously so absurd, that Spain had too much 
good sense to put it forward. 2. Granting to Spain her 
ull claim to the merits of discovery, it has been already 
shown that discovery alone constitutes no title to sove- 
—- 3. Contiguity of territory offers about as rea- 
sonable a pretext for exercising seta ty al rights over a 
country as the accident of living next door to an empty 
house would justify a man in taking possession of the 
premises. We hear that contiguity of territory is one of 
the arguments employed by the United States in favor 
of their claims—an argument which, were it worth any- 
thing, is altogether on our side, as we have shown. 
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the Spaniards, whose conduct throughout these 
transactions (without touching the question of 
right one way or the other) is universally admit- 
ted to have been base and treacherous. e need 
not detain the reader by entering upon the details, 
but will reduce the case at once to the simple 

int in which this outrage was finally narrowed, 
in the subsequent negotiations between the two 
countries. 

Mears having brought the affair under the con- 
sideration of the British government, restitution 
and satisfaction were instantly demanded of the 
Court of Spain, to which demand an answer was 
given, that the Viceroy of Mexico had already 
restored ihe captured vessels and liberated the 
crews, on the supposition, however, that their 
owners were ignorant of the exclusive rights of 
Spain. This answer, accompanied by a direct 
claim to the sovereignty of the country, was held 
to be so unwarrantable, that it was at once met by 
a message to parliament, asking for supplies to 
enable his majesty to vindicate the rights of his 
subjects to ‘‘ a free and uninterrupted navigation, 
commerce, and fishery, and to the possession of 
such establishments as they should form’’ on the 
coast. The supplies were granted with enthu- 
siasm, and preparations for war were immediately 
set on foot; so clearly did the British government 
comprehend their rights, and so determined were 
they to enforce them. On the same day a note 
was addressed to the Spanish ambassador in Lon- 
don, in which his majesty declared that ‘he 
would take the most effectual pacific measures to 
prevent his subjects from trespassing on the just 
and acknowledged rights of Spain; but that he 
could not accede to the pretensions of absolute 
sovereiguty, commerce, and navigation, which 
appeared to be the principal objects of the last 
note from the Spanish ambassador.’’ Nothing 
could be more explicit on both sides. The 
Spanish government claimed the right of exclusive 
sovereignty over the country ; the English govern- 
ment denied that they possessed any such right, 
showing at the same time that they regarded their 
own title to be so clear, that they actually ex- 
pended 3,000,000/. sterling in active preparations 
to maintain and establish its validity. ‘The Eng- 
lish government would certainly never have incur- 
red so enormous an expenditure, if they had not 
fully recognized the proceedings of Mears in 
taking possession of the country. 

Spain, however, did not see fit to push her 
claim to extremities. She argued the case with 
a downward sophistry, abandoning her high posi- 
tion step by step, and gradually begging the ques- 
tion by observing, that ‘‘ although Spain may not 
have establishments or colonies planted on the 
coasts or in the ports in dispute, it does not follow 
that such coast or port does not belong to her.’’ 
To which the British government contented itself 
by simply reasserting the ‘indisputable right’’ 
of British subjects to free navigation, commerce 
and fishery, and to the possession of any establish- 
ments they might form with the consent of the 
natives of the country, not previously occupied by 
any European nation. Spain herself admitted in 
these negotiations that she had never occupied the 
country, so that, according to every received prin- 
ciple of law and justice, her claim fell to the 
ground. 

The attitude taken by England was not to be 
misunderstood ; and the demands of Spain at last 
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shrunk intoatreaty. This was the Convention of 
the Escurial, which in America goes rather signi- 
ficantly by the name of the Nootka Treaty, seeing 
that it restored and recognized in full the rights 
of the English in that quarter. By this conven- 
tion it was stipulated that all the buildings and 
tracts of land on the North-west coast, of which 
British subjects were dispossessed, should be 
restored ; that just reparation should be made for 
all acts of hostility ; that both parties should have 
free right to navigate in the Pacific Ocean or the 
South Seas, or to carry on commerce or establish 
settlements in places not already occupied, and 
that the szbiects of both powers should have 
access to any settlements subsequently formed by 
either. This arrangement distinctly reinstated 
the British settlers in the places they had previ- 
ously occupied, and threw open to both powers 
the right of settling in all places then unoccupied. 
After this convention, Spain’ had undoubtedly as 
good a right to form settlements in Oregon as we 
had. The effect of the convention was distinctly 
and unequivocally to annul or forego al) previous 
claims to sovereignty over the country on both 
sides, and to treat the territory as an open waste, 
upon which either party was at liberty to form any 
settlements it might think proper, provided they 
did not interfere with any settlements already 
formed, there being at the time but two in exis- 
tence, those of the English at Nootka Sound, and 
at Port Cox, about sixteen leagues to the south- 
ward, which this very treaty expressly recognized. 
What followed upon this convention?’ The Eng- 
lish government immediately proceeded to carry out 
their intentions, in conformity with that official in- 
terpretation of the treaty which was accepted by 
both governments, and sent out Vancouver, in 
1792, to take possession of the restored settlements, 
and to ascertain what parts of the coast were un- 
occupied. At Nootka he was formally put in 
possession of the buildings and lands belonging to 
the English, and having surveyed the coast from 
39° 20’ south latitude to the Strait of Juan de Fu- 
ca, and finding it all unoccupied, he took posses- 
sion of it in the name of his Britannic Majesty, 
under the right accorded and guaranteed by the 
express stipulations of the convention. By this 
legal and official act, the country was annexed to 
the British crown forever. The act was notified 
to the whole world; it was published under the 
sanction of government in Vancouver’s narrative ; 
everybody knew it ; nobody disputed it. If Spain 
regarded this act or declaration of sovereignty as 
an infringement of her rights, she would have re- 
monstrated or protested. But she did neither the 
one nor the other. On the contrary, from that 
hour she abandoned the shores of the north-west- 
ern region; and has never appeared upon them 
since. It seems rather unreasonable, then, that 
if Spain never afterwards asserted any right of 
territory in Oregon, America should claim such 
right as emanating from Spain by virtue of a sub- 
sequeht transaction. 
nder the Nootka treaty, Spain, had she been 
in time, and had she thought proper to do so, 
might have taken possession of all the unoccupied 
land ; and if she had, we must have allowed the 
legality of her title. But she not only did not 
avail herself of the opportunity, but does not a 
pear to have contemplated such a measure. In 
fact, she never at any period formed a settlement 
in Oregon, as was fi y admitted in the diplomatic 
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notes which passed between the courts of Madrid 
and London on the occasion of these negotiations. 
She had enough to do in New Mexico. 

From this review of the actual events which 
determined in the British crown all rights of sov- 
ereignty in the Oregon Territory, it will be seen 
that the claims of Spain, whatever they might 
have been before, were now finally set aside. This 
recalls us to the point which, for the first time, 
introduces the United States into the discussion— 
the sale of Louisiana by the French as it was 
ceded by the Spaniards. As Spain had no pos- 
sessions in Oregon, she clearly could not have in- 
cluded in her cession to France any portion of 
that region. The question then is, what district 
of country did she cede to France under the 
name of Louisiana? 

It is much more easy to answer this question in 
the negative than in the affirmative. We can 
much more readily decide what was not Louisiana 
than determine what was understood to be included 
under that designation. The Americans them- 
selves never had any clear notion of that district ; 
they very candidly avow that its boundaries were 
indefinite from the earliest period ; and the Span- 
iards, who protested against the sale to the United 
States, as being a violation of subsisting engage- 
ments on the part of France, and who were well 
disposed to dispute the entrance of the Americans, 
declared that France had no right to a foot of ter- 
ritory west of the Mississippi. In this dilemma 
we are thrown upon a complicated tissue of 
treaties, to trace amongst them, as well as we can, 
what were the real or supposititious limits of 
Louisiana. One thing alone is certain, that they 
could not, by any political or geographical strata- 
gem, be strained across the Rocky Mountains into 
the Oregon Territory. 

The confusion respecting these boundaries is 
perfeetly bewildering. Louisiana was originally 
a French colony. It was settled by a charter of 
Louis XIV., which charter left its eastern and 
western frontiers to the imagination of the settlers. 
The Sieur Crozat, to whom this ambiguous char- 
ter was granted in 1712, was glad to give it up in 
1717. Probably, he was afraid of committing 
involuntary trespasses on the property of others. 
The Illinois country was then annexed to it, the 
Illinois country itself being in a similar condition 
of doubt. This, of course, only inereased the 
perplexity. Louisiana, thus rendered more diffi- 
cult of definition than ever, was made over by 
royal decree to Law’s Mississippi Company, who 
escaped from their vague responsibility in 1732. 
The onus of this boundless province then reverted 
to the crown of France, and the said crown, in 
1762, got rid of it by cession to the crown of 
Spain. But Spain seems to have been as uneasy 
under the obligation as France, and ceded it back 
again in 1800. The sly terms of these cessions 
and retrocessions are distinguished by a spirit of 
evasive finesse worthy of the palmiest days of the 
French and Spanish comedy. It would puzzle a 
conjuror to discover from these documents what 
country it was that was thus ceded and retroceded. 
France gave to Spain ‘‘ all that country known un- 
der the name of Louisiana,’’ and Spain gave back 
to France this same Louisiana, taking care to guard 
against accidents, by adding ‘‘ with the same ex- 
tent that it now has in the hands of Spain, and 
that it had when France possessed it.”” ‘The con- 
scientious caution of the Spaniard cannot be too 
highly commended. In this condition France sold 
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the unmapped Louisiana to the United States fe 

15,000,000 dollars ; and the United States are now 
trying to make the most of their bargain. Find- 
ing that the limits of the country were never laid 
down, they are endeavoring to persuade the world 
that it had no limits but the ocean 

The way in which Mr. Greeuhow speaks of 
Louisiana forms a suggestive commentary on this 
curious dilemma. He says, that from the time 
when Louisiana was ceded to Spain, until it 
‘**came into the possession of the United States, 
its extent and limits were not defined.”’ This is 
tolerably decisive of the difficulty America has yet 
to encounter in the attempt to prove that it ex- 
tended to the Pacific, seeing, on the confession of 
the Americans themselves, that its extent was not 
defined. But this is nothing in comparison with the 
admissions made in the following remarkable pas- 
sage, which, if there be any meaning at al] to be 
wrung from the English language, when it is em- 
ployed by American historians, sets the question 
at rest forever. 

** How far Louisiana extended westward, when 
it was ceded by France to Spain, history offers 
no means of determining. The charter granted 
to Crozat, in 1712, included only the territories 
drained by the Mississippi south of the Illinois 
country ; and, though the Illinois was annexed to 
Louisiana in 1717, nothing can be found showing 
what territories were comprehended under that 
= appellation. In the old French maps, 

ew France is represented as extending across 
the continent to the Pacific; in British maps, of 
the same period, a Jarge portion of the territory 
thus assigned to New France, appears as New 
England, or as Virginia ; while the Spanish geog- 
raphers claimed the same portion for their sove- 
reign, under the names of New Mexico and Cali- 
fornia. While Louisiana remained in the posses- 
sion of Spain, it was certainly never considered as 
embracing New Mexico or California; though 
whether it was so considered or not, is immaterial 
to the question as to its western limits in 1803, 
which were, by the treaty, to be the same as in 
1762. In the absence of all light on the subject 
from history, we are forced to regard the bounda- 
ries indicated by nature—namely, the highlands 
separaling the waters of the Mississippi from those 
Slowing into the Pacific or the Californian Gulf— 
as the true western boundartes of the Louisiana 
ceded to the United States by France in 1803.” 

The completeness of this admission—that the 
western boundary of Louisiana was the chain of 
the Rocky Mountains, and that, consequently, 
America acquired no rights by her purchase be- 
yond that boundary—is final. But we must not, 
therefure, pass over in silence the spirit of subter- 
fuge that runs through this very disingenuous 
passage. Notwithstanding that Mr. Greenhow is 
thoroughly convinced that Louisiana never could, 
in the nature of things, have extended beyond the 
mountains, and, indeed, does not hesitate, at last, 
to say so, he tries to insinuate, that in 1762 it 
might have extended to the Pacific. Mr. Green- 
how knows perfectly well that New Mexico, or 
California, never belonged to France, and, there- 
fore, could not have formed a part of the territory 
called Louisiana, which was ceded by France to 
Spain, in 1762. The question turns upon what 
was Louisiana in 1762, for we have seen that 
Spain returned it back again, precisely as she got 
it. Now, whatever it was, it is as clear as the sun 





at noonday, that New Mexico could have been no 
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portion of it; for this very reason, that in 1762, 
when the original cession was made, New Mex- 
ico belonged to Spain herself. The whole of the 
territory in that direction, west of the Rocky 
Mountains, was Spanish ground, adjoining this 
vague Louisiana, a fact which Mr. Greenhow, 
only two or three pages before, frankly, but per- 
haps unconsciously, states in very exact terms. 
«Phat any settlement,”’ he observes, ‘‘ of the 
western boundaries of Louisiana, should have 
been made on the conclusion of the treaty of 
1762, is not probable. It would have been super- 
fluous, as Louisiana would certainly have joined 
the other territories of Spain in that direction.”’ 

It is impossible, upon the whole of this evi- 
dence, to make a loophole for the slightest doubt 
on this point—that in purchasing Louisiana from 
France, the United States acquired no rights be- 
yond the base of the Rocky Mountains. Presi- 
dent Jefferson explicitly affirms the limits in a 
letter written at the time of the purchase. ‘ The 
boundary,” says Jefferson, ‘‘ which I deem not 
admitting question, are the highlands on the 
western side of the Mississippi, enclosing all its 
waters—the Missouri of course—and terminating 
in a line drawn from the north-western point, from 
the Lake of the Woods to the nearest source of 
the Mississippi, as lately settled between Great 
Britain and the United States.” And in some 
negotiations which took place four years after- 
wards, he desired the omission of a clause which 
referred to the north-west territory, because it 
** could have no other effect, than as an offensive 
intimation to Spain that the claims of the United 
States extend to the Pacific Ocean.”’ We, there- 
fore, dismiss this branch of the subject, by re- 
stating the only conclusion consonant with the 
facts of history, at which any human being can 
arrive, after a sifting investigation of the whole 
er aia that the claim set up by the 

nited States to a right of territory in Oregon, 
arising from the purchase of Louisiana, in 1803, 
is utterly fallacious, and totally unfounded. 

Recalling the reader, then, to the point from 
which we started, we ask what is to be thought 
of the integrity of the writer who, with all these 
facts and disproofs before him, could be capable 
of making the sweeping assertion already quoted, 
that from the moment of the purchase, ‘ the route 
across the continent from the Atlantic to the Paci- 
fic lay open to the Americans?’’ We have been 
accused of dealing severely with the poets of 
America (an accusation which in good time we 
shall notice as it deserves ;) but we confess we 
are in some doubt whether they should not be 
called upon to evacuate the regions of fiction and 
give place to the historians. 

The settlement between the United States and 
Great Britain, alluded to by President Jefferson, 
took place in 1783. It reeognized the indepen- 
dence of the States and fixed their boundaries ; 
but does not in any way affect the Oregon 
— which at that time had not come into 


— 
ursuing the subject in the order of time, we 
shall now proceed to state the steps that were 
taken by America in consequence of her umed 
claim, and the arrangements of every kind that 
have been entered into since 1803 in reference to 
that claim ; conducting the inquiry chronologi- 
eally to the present moment, so that the English 
er may be put in possession of the exact state 
of the case as it now stands in litigation between 
the two countries. 
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In 1805, Lewis and Clarke were commissioned 
by President Jefferson to explore the country west 
of the Rocky Mountains. We have already 
stated that, according to the constitution of the 
United States, the president cannot exercise any 
act of sovereignty—he cannot annex new terri- 
tories to the Union. This commission, therefore, 
was not invested with an official character, and 
could not take possession of the country in the 
name of the American government. No title, 
consequently, can be raised upon this exploring 
expedition ; nor is any such title asserted. ‘* Po- 
litieally,’’ says Mr. Greenhow, ‘‘ the expedition 
was an announcement to the world of the intention 
of the American government to occupy and settle 
the countries explored.’’ ‘* But,’’ rejoins Mr. 
Falconer, ‘‘ such intention had already been an- 
nounced to the world by the English government 
in a public, authentic, and legal manner, and its 
sovereignty over the country declared.”’ 

In 1810, an attempt was made by a Captain 
Smith to found a post for trade with the Indians 
on the south bank of the Columbia. He built a 
house and laid out a garden, but the speculation 
was a failure, and he abandoned it before the 
close of the year. Mr. Falconer very properly 
observes, that this was the act of a private indi- 
vidual, and does not carry any political inference 
whatever. 

In the same year the fur station called Astoria, 
rendered famous by Washington Irving’s romance, 
was founded by a German merchant of New York, 
Jacob Astor, near the mouth of the Columbia 
This was simply a private trading speculation, 
and although it has been dragged into the Oregon 
question with a view to help out the American 
claim, we need scarcely observe that it has no 
aren character at all. ‘The government of the 

Jnited States might as well set up pretensions to 
sovereign authority in England because some 
stray ship-broker from New York establishes a 
packet-office in Liverpool, as pretend to any right 
over Oregon arising out of Mr. Astor’s attempt to 
establish a fur company there. The brief history 
of the affair is as follows :— 

Mr. Astor, whose experience in the commerce 
of the Pacific pointed out to him some probabili- 
ties of suecess in such an experiment, devised a 
scheme for the establishment of a Pacific Fur 
Company. The rivalry he principally appre- 
hended was from the North-west Company of 
Montreal (which has been since amalgamated with 
the Hudsonis Bay Company ;) and he was so im- 
pressed with the policy of conciliating the English 
interest that he offered one third of the project to 
that company. But they prudently declined the 
offer. The company, however, was formed, and 
although it originated with an American merchant, 
such was the unavoidable ascendancy of British 
capital and British influence, that even Mr. Green- 
how admits that, ‘‘the majority not only of the 
inferior servants, but also of the partners, were 
British subjects.’’ This majority was so decisive 
that a reasonable doubt arises whether Astoria was 
not actually an English settlement; and when, 
in October, 1813, it was found n to dis- 
solve the partnership, the whole of the establish- 
ment and stock being then sold to the North-West 
Company, the immediate cause of the dissolution 
is directly traced by Mr. Greenhow to the fact, 
that the company was governed by English and 
not by American directors. He puts this state- 
ment into wahcs by way of marking its importance ; 


we adopt his séalics for the same reason. ‘“ The, 
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Pacific Company, nevertheless,”’ says Mr. Green- 
how, ‘‘ might, and probably would, have withstood 
all these difficulties, [alluding to the war with Eng- 
land,} «f the directing parties on the Columbia had 
been Americans; instead of being, as the greater 
part of them were, men unconnected with the United 
States by birth, citizenship, or previous residence, 
or family tes.’’ This statement is conclusive as 
to the character of the settlement, and shows une- 
quivocally, that whatever American ingredients 
may have been mixed up in its formation, it was to 
all intents and 4 yey amenable to British influ- 
ence. It could not have been otherwise, for the 
Americans had never subjected Oregon to their 
authority. They had no official servants in the 
country of any class, judicial, military, or naval. 
Suppose any civil question had arisen during the 
brief existence of Astoria, to what authority could 
it have been referred! If America had any rights 
in Oregon she must surely have had some ma- 
ehinery of government by which her rights could 
have been enforced and protected. But she never 
did establish any such machinery, and if the hand- 
ful of Americans who were embarked in the Asto- 
ria speculation had been at any moment compelled 
into a civil procedure, they must of necessity have 
appealed to the English law, under which alone 
they could derive legal protection. 

The failure of Astoria led, as we have stated, to 
the sale of the whole concern to the North-West 
Company in 1813, when the name of the establish- 
ment was immediately changed to that of Fort 
George. It was now English by purchase, and 
it has remained in the hands of the English ever 
since. 

At the termination of the war, in 1814, America 
claimed the restoration of the post sold by the 
Pacific Company, as belonging to the United 
States, and as having been taken during the war. 
The answer was obvious, that it had been bought, 
not captured, that the territory had been taken pos- 
session of long before in the name of his Britannic 
Majesty, and that it had all along been considered 
as a part of his majesty’s dominions. The dis- 
cussions on this point were drawn to a close by 
leaving the question of title to be discussed in a 
future negotiation. While the main question was 
thus left in abeyance, the fort was restored; and 
the best proof that can be afforded of the slender 
faith placed by the Americans in their right of re- 
possession is to be found in the significant fact, 
that they have never occupied the fort up to the 
present hour. It is now in the hands of the Hud- 
son’s Bay Company. It ought to be observed, 
also, that while we thus consented to restore the 
fort, we have consistently and invariably protested 
against the American claim to any territorial 
rights. Early in 1818, Lord Castlereagh, writing 
# the British minister at Washington, says, “ In 
signifying to Mr. Adams the full acquiescence of 
your government in the redccupation of the limited 

ition which the United States held in the 
Columbia at the breaking out of the war, you will, 
at the same time, assert the claim of Great Britain 
to that territory, upon which the American settle- 
ment must be considered as an encroachment.’’ 
The same language was subsequently employed 
by Lord Bathurst, and has been persevered in 
throughout all the negotiations that since have 
taken place on the subject. 

If any claim could possibly arise out of such a 
settlement as that of Astoria, unauthorized by any 
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it aside on the score of priority ; for, in addition te 
the former settlement at Nootka Sound and Port 
Cox, an English party, commissioned by the 
North-West Company, formed an establishment, 
in 1806, on Frazer’s Lake, in the fifty-fourth de- 
gree of latitude.* These were authentic 
arrangements under the sanction of the British 
jurisdiction, already formally proclaimed in the 
Columbia and up the coast many years before. 
America has no title, in short, on the ground of 
occupancy ; for she has never yet occupied a yard 
of the country—none on the ground of discovery ; 
for Drake, and Cooke, and Heceta, were there be- 
fore her—none on the ground of exploration ; for 
Broughton was up the Columbia first—and none 
on the ground of any declaration of annexation 
or any act of possession; for up to this hour 
she has not taken one single legal step towards the 
assertion of a legal right of any nature whatso- 
ever. 

The next point in the progress of the debate, 
which was now insensibly assuming every day a 
more tangible shape between the two countries, 
was a convention ratified between Great Britain 
and America in 1818, by which the rights of both 
were submitted to a temporary suspension. A 
boundary line was agreed upon which should run 
along the forty-ninth degree of latitude, from the 
Lake of the Woods to the Rocky Mountains ; and 
the whole of the country west of the Rocky Moun- 
tains was pronounced free to both for the term of 
ten years, without prejudice to the claims of 
either. The question of title was, consequently, 
still left open. 

And now we arrive at the most material trans- 
action in the history of this prolonged dispute :—a 
transaction upon the interpretation of which the 
American claim finally rests, at some cost of con- 
sistency in the variegated arguments by which it 
had been hitherto maintained. ‘The obscurity in 
which the transfer of Louisiana in 1803 had left 
the actual boundary lines of that large extent of 
country, rendered it necessary that some under- 
standing should be entered into on the subject, and 
a declaratory treaty, known as the Florida Treaty, 
was accordingly concluded with Spain in 1819, 
By this treaty the boundaries were fixed, running 
on the west of the United States in an irregular 
line from the Sabine river to the forty-second de- 
gree of latitude, and then along that parallel west 
to the Pacific. A clause was inserted in the treaty 
by which the United States renounced all preten- 
sion to the territories west and south of this boun- 
dary, and Spain ceded to the United States all 
rights, claims, and pretensions to the territories 
on its north and east. Upon this clause, America 
mainly relies for the proof of her Oregon claim. 

We need not reargue the incompetency of 
Spain to cede to America territories over which 
she possessed no rights herself. This clause, to 
be of any value at all, must depend upon the 
power of the donor to bestow, not on the willing- 
ness of the receiver to accept. America is wil- 
ling enough to accept Oregon at the hands of 
Spain; but the real question at issue is, has 
Spain the power of bestowing Oregon on Amer- 


* Mr. Greenhow’s book contains so many errors that 
we are compelled to abandon the intention with which 
we set out of exposing them in detail. But we cannot 
suffer his assertion, that “this was the first settlement 
or post of any kind made by British subjects west of the 
Rocky Mountains,” to pass uncorrected. His own book 
contains the refutation of this strange historical mis- 
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icat We answer, No. Spain never was in 
session of Oregon; and, whatever debatable 
title she might have previously had, she distinctly 
and irrevocably resigned it by the stringent con- 
ditions of the Nootks Convention in 1790. From 
that moment Spain relinquished her claims for- 
ever; Great Britain immediately afterwards took 
ossession of the country, and the Spanish flag 
CS never, from that day to this, appeared off the 
Oregon coast. It is impossible to imagine a 
clearer case. The Spanish title is not merely de- 
fective but non-existent. Spain had no title after 
1790. 

Even M. Mofras, in his work on Oregon and 
California, which betrays all throughout a spirit 
of malignant hostility against England, is reluc- 


tantly compelled to admit that the Florida Treaty 
gave the United States no rights whatever in 
Oregon. He says that it could not be construed 


to invalidate the convention of 1790, that it con- 
stitutes a simple renunciation, and that the Amer- 
icans ought to respect the rights which were pre- 
viously recognized by Spain as existing in the 
English. ‘If we had now,” he adds, *‘ to give 
an opinion upon this important question, we 
should, in spite of our sympathies for the United 
States, and our aversion against the aggressive 
system of the English, be compelled to acknowl- 
edge that reason and right are this time on their 
side. We are even astonished that, foregoing 
their habitual tenacity, they should have made, in 
the course of their negotiations, such large sacri- 
fices to the Americans.’’ Every impartial and 
honorable mind must feel the reluctant justice of 
these observations, and acknowledge, as frankly 
as M. Mofras, that no titie can be sustained 
through the Treaty of Florida. 

Conscious, no doubt, of this insuperable diffi- 
culty, America endeavors to make out her claim 
upon other grounds, as well as upon the Florida 
treaty—grounds which are so signally contradic- 
tory of each other, as to annihilate her claim 
altogether. For if her claim be rightful on any 
one of these grounds, it is untenable on the others, 
and vice versé; and, as it is needless to insist 
upon an adherence to some clear principle in the 
conduct of such negotiations, we are content to 
submit these grounds, without a syllable of com- 
mentary, to the common sense of the world. 

She claims, first, through Gray’s discovery of 
the Columbia. If that claim be good, it vitiates 
at once all claim through the purchase of Louis- 
iana from France, and through treaty with Spain ; 
for neither France nor Spain could confer upon 
America that which already belonged to Amer- 
ica. 

She claims, next, through the purchase of Lou- 
isiana from France, which purchase rested upon a 
cession from Spain to France. If that claim be 
good, Spain must have ceded the Oregon territory 
to France, which she not only declared she had 
not done, but which she could not have done if 
America had previously acquired that territory 
through Gray’s discovery. 

She next claims by virtue of occupancy in 
1814, although that occupancy was chiefly car- 
ried out by an English company, and was relin- 
quished by a regular deed of sale. 

And she finally claims under the Florida treaty 
of 1819, by cession from Spain. This is the title 
that stultifies all the rest. For if the treaty of 
1819 be alleged as conferring any title, then the 
pretensions to a title arising from occupancy in 
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we adopt his for the same reason. ‘“‘ The, 
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pos-|1814 must have been wholly without foundation. 


If, on the other hand, America relies upon her 
title of 1814, she cannot go to Spain for a title in 
1819. She is in this dilemma—either that her 
pretensions in 1814 were false, and that, conse- 
quently, the ‘* occupation” of the Columbia bv 
Great Britain was rightful, as against her; or 
that, claiming under the treaty of 1819, her title 
is limited to the territory lying south of the Brit- 
ish settlements on the Columbia, over which 
Spain could have had no shadow of a right. 

We leave America to extricate herself from this 
dilemma as creditably as she can. But it is suffi- 
ciently apparent that she must relinquish her 
claim altogether, or rest it upon some intelligible 
basis. She has hitherto resisted every approach 
to a candid and equitable adjustment with Eng- 
land. Mr. Canning and Mr. Huskisson pro- 
posed that a boundary line should be drawn west- 
ward along the forty-ninth parallel of latitude, 
from the Rocky Mountains to the north-eastern- 
most branch of the Columbia river, and thence 
down the centre of the stream to the sea. This 
proposition was rejected. All negotiation, with a 
view to a moderate and amicable adjudication of 
the respective claims of England and the United 
States having failed, the convention of 1818 was 
renewed in 1827, and the provisions, instead of 
being limited to ten years, were extended to an 
indefinite period, either party having the right, 
upon a year’s notice, to withdraw from the agree- 
ment. In this condition the question remains. 

The violent and unstatesmanlike declaration of 
Mr. Polk, in his inaugural address, has not been 
serviceable to America in the public opinion of 
Europe. He thought proper to launch upon the 
furious tide of the democratic passions which car- 
ried him into office a wilful mis-statement, couched 
in the most offensive language. The bad taste 
and worse policy of that very foolish proceeding, 
must recoil upon himself. But we earnestly hope, 
vor the sake of the paramount interests of peace 
and civilization, that the calmer judgment of the 
ministers by whom he is surrounded may avert 
the consequences from his country. He will 
have time to reflect in the interval before the next 
meeting of congress, and it is gratifying to ob- 
serve that nearly the whole press of America in 
the mean while protests against his conduct. The 
bill for the oceupation of Oregon comes before 
congress in December. We venture to predict 
that it will be thrown out; simply because it can- 
not be carried without involving the United States 
in a war with England; and there are three 
sound reasons why America cannot go to war— 


se has neither men, money, nor credit. No— 
APherica will not go to war. 
The true policy of America is peace. Wash- 


ington declared that the moment she committed 
herself to schemes of aggression and aggrandize- 
ment, her power was atanend. She cannot ex- 
tend her territory without the risk of weakening 
it. She has not enough of population as it is to 
defend the shores of the Atlantic in the event of 
hostilities: by what process of conjuration then 
can she undertake to occupy and defend terriio- 
ries remote from her own states and difficult of ac- 
cess? If she got possession of Oregon to-mor- 
row, she could not maintain it. Her sovereignty 


in that distant region could be preserved only by 
the presence of an imposing force, and by a chain 
of strong military outposts from the Missouri 
How is she to 


across the continent to the sea. 
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organize this foree' How is she to supply this 
enormous machinery of defence? Even if she 
eould succeed in laying down such a plan of war- 
like preparations, she must still fail in securing a 
permanent occupation of the north-western coast, 
which, it is notorious, can only be reached and 
commanded from the ocean. She must, there- 
fore, cover her land furce by a powerful naval ar- 
mament. Where is she to get the means? Over- 
whelmed with debts, and dragging her reputation 
as she is at a discount through the exchanges of 
the world, is she prepared to incur still greater 
odium and an impossible outlay’ We believe 
there is not a sensible man in America who does 
not denounce the Quixotic project which points at 
the hopeless occupation of Oregon. 

The British minister has solemnly announced 
that he is not only resolved but prepared to assert 
the rights of the British crown in the Oregon Ter- 
ritory. This is not an idle threat; and it has 
been echoed back by the universal conviction of a 
country too well instructed in its own power, too 
confident in the integrity of its cause, and too 
well assured of the advantages of peace, to em- 
bark hastily in an expensive war. We have the 
means of vindicating our rights, and we will em- 
ploy them should it become necessary. The 
mere addition to our naval estimates this year 
amounts to 1,000,000/. sterling—a sum nearly 
equal to the total naval estimates of the United 
States—and our squadron in the Pacific under 
Admiral Seymour is a sufficient pledge of the sin- 
cerity of our intentions in that quarter. 

But we do not believe that America will sub- 
mit the Oregon question to solution in the field 
of battle. She is not in a condition for such dan- 
gerous experiments, and, if she were, a dispas- 
sionate investigation of the case must finally sat- 
isfy her that the claim she sets up could be set- 
tled much more speedily, to her own honor and 
ultimate advantage, by peaceful arbitration. It is 
the interest of both countries to settle their claims 
amicably ; but it is chiefly the interest of Amer- 
ica, for the experience of all history concurs in 
this warning—that when a subject in litigation 
between two powers is removed from the cabinet 
to the camp, it must be at the cost of the weaker 


party. 





Ture Poetry or tHe Rait.—We have already 
pointed out the alteration likely to be made in 
poetry and song-writing by the introduction of 
railroads, and we this week give another specimen 
of the probable effect of the change. We shall 
hear no more now of the Lily of the Vale or the 
Village Rose, but the Pearl of the Refreshment- 
room and the Daisy of the Rail will supersede the 
once popular maidens alluded to. The following 
touching ballad is supposed to be addressed by 
one of the luggage superintendents to one of the 
= waiters at the same station, and may be 

ed— 


THE PORTER TO HIS MISTRESS. 


Oh maiden, but an instant stay, 
And let me breathe my vow ; 

I know the train is on its way, 
I hear its thund’ring row. 


Another moment crowds will stand 
Where now to thee I kneel ; 

And hungry groups will soon demand 
The beef, the ham, the veal. 





POETRY OF THE RAIL——VIDOCQ IN LONDON. 


Turn not away thy brow so fair, 
’T is that, alas! I dread ; 

For thou hast given me, | swear, 
One fatal turn a-head. 


I’ve linger’d on the platform, love, 
My brow with luggage hot ; 

A voice has whisper’d from above, 
‘* Porter, take heed, love knot !”’ 


O’er thee mine eye doth often range ; 
I’ve mark’d thee take the pay 
From those who, ere you bring their change 
Rush to the train away. 
Turn not, &c., &c. 
Punch. 





Vinoce 1x _Loxpon.—Mons. Vidocq, for many 
years the celebrated Chef de la Police de Sureté 
in Paris, has, on his arrival in this country, 
opened an exhibition of rather an extraordinary 
character, at the Cosmorama in Regent-street. 
The exhibition consists of several and rather 
heterogeneous materials. In the first place Mons. 
Vidoeq offers to the public inspection various 
instruments of torture and manacles which were 
used by him in the coercion of criminals, or 
against him when he was a prisoner at the instance 
of the French government. In this department 
of the exhibition are also included the different 
disguises Vidocq used to wear in order to effect 
the arrest of prisoners, and several objects that 
belonged to persons famous for their crimes. 
Another portion of the exhibition consists of a 
collection of drawings in water-colors, among 
which are several of the works of Dirk Lan- 
gendyk, a Dutch artist of considerable merit, and 
a selection of paintings of the Byzantine, Italian, 
and Flemish schools, many of which are extremely 
curious and interesting. The third portion of 
this exhibition will probably be thought by most 
visitors to offer the greatest attractions. It is a 
coliection of imitated tropical fruits, executed 
with such perfection that it would puzzle the best 
judges of horticulture to distinguish them from the 
real productions of nature. This collection com- 
prises sixty varieties, and more than 4,000 speci- 
mens. M. Vidoeq, who is now seventy-two 
years of age, but scarcely appears more than 
fifty, attends personally, and politely explains to 
the visitors the different objects comprised in the 
exhibition.—Atlas, 





On pir that Sir R. Peel intends proposing a 
grant of 30,000/. towards the endowment of the 
projected college in connexion with the Free 
Church of Scotland ; and that he further intends 
to bring in a bill rendering compulsory on land- 
lords to grant sites for the erection of free 
churches, on the requisition of not less than 50 
persons in parishes where their estates are sit- 
uate.—At/as. 


One of the bon mots which contributed to make 
Talleyrand so famous as a wit, was his definition 
of speech as a faculty given to man for the pur- 
pose of ae is thoughts. The prince- 
bishop can well afford to give up the credit of 
having first made this sarcastic observation to an 
English clergyman. Young mentions some place, 


‘* Where nature’s end of language is declined, 
And men talk only to conceal their mind.’’ 


Peas 


oh) eee 
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MRS. MARK LUKE; OR, WEST COUNTRY EX- 
CLUSIVES. 
CHAPTER I. 


Whirn Prince Muskwa Puckler, and other trav- 
ellers of like note, we hold it a mistake to im- 
agine, that Exclusivism—or the principle of keep- 
ing others without a certain pale, and boasting of 
being within it ourselves, while we only scramble 
to gain admittance—is to be found solely in what 
is termed Fashionable Life, and among persons of 
high station. The Exclusives, properly so called 
—those who enjoy the privilege of dancing in 
Willis’ Rooms on certain nights, and dining and 
gaming.at Crockford’s, or the more select clubs 
-~form, after-all, but the inner circle of a concen- 
tric series, which, somewhat like chain-mail, link 
within link, covers the entire surface of British 
suciety, save the few dark depths unpenetrated by 
the feeblest ray of the sun of Fashion. 

The proper order of Metropolitan Exclusives we 
accordingly hold to be merely the sun of a system 
continually revolving with and around that central 
sphere. ‘‘Human nature is everywhere the 
same,” say the sages. It is but a difference in 
mode which exists between the Countess of 
G , snatching a crow-quill from a golden 
standish, and, by concurrence of the patronesses, 
remorselessly dashing off the sentence of exclu- 
sion which dooms to disappointment and despair 
the Honorable Mrs. H and her fair debutante 
of the season; and Maggy Mucklebacket, who, 
having attained the respectability of dealing in 
naddocks and flounders, in the amplitude of 
her yellow petticoats, looks disdain on draggle- 
tailed Nance Prawns, who, she contemptuously 
observes, in passing, ‘‘ will never get aboon the 
mussel line.’’ Property is, as in this last case, 
one element of Exclusivism, though it is often 
the least essential one. 

The aristocratic Exclusives certainly possess 
some advantages over the less prominent species 
of the order. They have both a better defined 
line of demarcation, and a much narrower frontier 
to defend; one guarded, too, by many artificial 
bulwarks, unknown in the open champaign, or 
great levels, of society. 

In provincial situations, and even in such towns 
as Bath, York, and Edinburgh, the defences are, 
from natural and obvious causes, far less impreg- 
nable than in London. Again, in localities where 
there is a class of gentry and another of profes- 
sional people, the danger of the caste immedi- 
ately below, breaking through the out-works, and 
either sapping and mining, or forcing their way 
forward, is not nearly so great as in such places 
as Birmingham, Liverpool, and Glasgow, where 
the professional section is closely dependent upon 
the commercial division, and where there are few 
orno gentry. But this is again counterbalanced 
by the great traffickers and manufacturers of the 
trading towns, keeping out the smaller fry of re- 
tail dealers and tradesmen. 

The Central Exclusives—those whose head- 
quarters is in the metropolis, possess another im- 
mense advantage over all provincialists, from act- 
ing in combination and as one compact alert body, 
whose decision is law, and whose laws are like 
those of the Medes and Persians. The Central 
Exclusives—those of Almacks and the clubs— 
form, in fact, the best organized union in the 
three kingdoms. 

But if it be a mistake to believe that Exclu- 
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|sivism is confined to a small section among the 
higher ranks, it is equally so to imagine that the 
Exclusives are a new sect, though, we confess, 
they have of late become more active and promi- 
nent, from having been compelled to stand to 
their guns by the incessant inroads of the mi/- 
lionaires, and other poachers and unqualified per- 
sons. We have no doubt that the body may be 
traced up to the conquest, when the Norman Ex- 
clusives crushed the Saxon pretenders. We see 
them distinctly acting in concert ever after the 
Restoration ; and in the reign of George II., we 
find from the letters of Horace Walpole, (a choice 
member of the society,) and from other great au- 
thorities, that they were formally incorporated. 
Then was laid the foundation of Almacks’ soci- 
ety, and then, too, we first perceive the origin of 
high play in the private apartments of the fair 
leaders among the F-xclusives. 

Of the Exclusives of the higher caste, we have, 
for some years past, heard quite enough through 
their oracles, the fashionable novels. ‘The minor 
Exclusives—those of the infinite gradations of the 
middle rank, who occupy the smaller towns, and 
the genteel villages, are a more fertile and amus- 
ing, as well as a more novel subject of study. 

nto the high central class there is clearly no 
forcing a way, though the entrance may some- 
times be yielded to immense wealth, and to bril- 
lant talent, especially if found in foreign artists 
capable of adroit flattery ; but in such small places 
as Bath, military and professional Exclusives, and 
those of the inferior gentry, will often be seen to 
approach and amalgamate ; though even there the 
‘*moneyed interest’’ is not permitted to intrude 
too far, at least not en masse, upon the military 
and aristocratic order. Exceptions which may be 
noted every day, rather confirm than disprove the 
general rule. Temporary vogue will carry a man 
forward, and in some localities a blue or red rib- 
bon, and in others an alderman’s chain, will at 
once invest the fortunate wearer with the Brah- 
minical string, and entitle him to the privileges 
of the highest caste in his immediate neighbor- 
hood. 

Many minor considerations affect the principle 
of Exclusivism. Space is an important element. 
A man who has made his fortune by sugar and 
rum in Jamaica has fewer obstacles to contend 
with than an equally rich distiller or sugar-refiner 
at home. The reason is obvious. Numbers in 
this, as in every other condition of human affairs, 
modify the principle of Exclusivism. It can act 
with force and entire independence only where 
porn are congregated in considerable masses. 

ence the London barristers, as a body, exclude 
the inferior order of attorneys; while in Dublin 
and Edinburgh, the counsellors and solicitors, the 
advocates and W.S.’s, take their whisky-toddy 
together on pretty familiar and equal terms, agree- 
ing only to keep out, to exclude, the tradesmen and 
shopkeepers. 

rofessional Exclusivism admits of some few 
exceptions in favor of commerce. A man who 
deals in bank notes and bills—who keeps a money- 
shop, in short—however considered by the higher 
aristocracy, is always held as an equal by the 
gentlemen of the learned professions, though the 
military order may frequently question his claims. 
There are two remarkable exceptions allowed 
among traffickers. Those who deal in wines and 
in books, if not quite equal in rank, come next in 
order to the professional Exclusives of the learned 
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faculties, and are freely admitted into their soci- 
ety, particularly if they game and give dinners. 
Gentleman farmers formed another exception dur- 
ing the era of war-prices and yeomanry cavalry ; 
while bakers, butchers, shoemakers, haberdash- 
ers, &c. &c. &c., can with difficulty rise even by 
the aid of great wealth and esquireship, or abso- 
lute retirement from business. They may pur- 
chase estates, and become squires, and — 
women ‘of condition ;’’ but the way in whic 

their money was acquired must exclude at least 
that generation. Their gold smells of the shop. 

The whist-table and reading-room Exclusives of 
such small places as Litchfield or Huntington, 
Dumfries or Inverness, are often compelled to 
give way, on account of their limited numbers, 
though no Exclusives whatever are more zealous 
and clamorous in defending the barriers, than those 
of small towns blessed with a ‘ genteel society.’ 
In such localities, the fantastic tricks of the 
Proteus principle, become most amusing—the ad- 
mission of the curate, and the exclusion of the 
schoolmaster ; the welcome to the poor surgeon, 
and the denial to the rich apothecary; the all- 
hail to the gay, poor half-pay officer, and the re- 
buff to the rich smart mercer—beget exquisite 
scenes; especially when the interest is compli- 
cated by the apothecary having married the niece 
of the rector, and the haberdasher being betrothed 
to the sister of the surgeon. 

In brief, we hold that this country is as thickly 
studded with exclusive circles, as is the sky with 
stars in a frosty night; and that the only dif- 
ference between them, magnitude and lustre, is fre- 
quently delusive. 

It would be an endless task to examine how th 
circumfluent, and converging bodies of Exclusives 
affect each other. Their broad distinctions we 
have pointed out; but thousands of minute rami- 
fications are to be traced. Thus the pretensions 
to Exclusivism are locally affected by the town, 
street, dwelling, and the floor thereof, occupied 
by an aspirant. 

The pew in church, in which a fair Exclusive in 
a small town may sit, becomes relatively as im- 
portant as the box of an Exclusive duchess in the 
opera-house. Good birth, added to the wealth of 
Guanes, would not, at this day, sustain for one 
season the pretensions of a fashionable family who 
lived in the Canongate or Cowgate of Edinburgh, 
though here resided the court, the nobility, and 
gentry of Scotland—and though the mansions are 
the same, and the breath of heaven smells as 
wooingly as ever. The Exclusives of Russell 
Square are, in their rule, quite as rigid against 
the denizens of Thames street, as are the more 
brilliant society of Grosvenor Square against 
themselves.* 


* No one can have lived Jong in this world, without see- 
ing many amusing, and even ludicrous instances of the 
working of this mischievous spirit. To pass minor 
ones, we have seen a whole splendid quarter in a city 
consigned for a time to desertion, and ultimately to de- 
gradation, because a rich dealer in gin had bought a 
palace there. The gin was an objectionable article cer- 
tainly, but there would, we fear, have been no exception 
even for mild, innocent milk, or useful shoes. me 
years back, one of those many abortive attempts at es- 
tablishing sociality on equal terms in of es provincinl 
city, had a diverting result. Card, and dancing assem- 
blies were projected, upon the footing of the society of 
Almacks!—the admissions to be granted, in the same 
manner, by a tribunal of patronesses. The wife of an 
attorney or W. S. of “no family,” had, of course, no = 
tensions, in her own person, to act as one of the lady 
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Exclusiveness, though not a more firmly estab- 
lished principle among women than men, is cer- 
tainly more active in its demonstrations with the 
sex. The status of the wife is, as in all other 
cases, fixed by the rank of the husband; but 
there are many peculiarities created by the present 
condition of women in Britain. Thus, the dangh- 
ter of the poor professional man, or military officer, 
starving in gentility, looks with scorn, not only 
upon the child of the wealthy tradesman, but 
upon every young woman of her own rank, who, 
in similar circumstances with herself, ventures to 
turn her acquirements to any useful purpose. 
The son of a poor gentleman may, without degra- 
dation, become a tutor, or physician, or *clergy- 
man; but if his daughter should condescend to 
become a governess or music-teacher, she inevita- 
bly forfeits caste. She may, with impunity, sink 
into a dependent or a toad-eater, or exhibit her 
beauty and talents upon the public stage; but, as 
a teacher of her own sex, she may be personally 
respected, but yet she is socially degraded. To 
earn her bread by other modes of female industry 
is yet worse. It is a cause of reproach to Southey 
and Coleridge, which one generation will scarce 
obliterate, that their wives were milliners—young 
women who, instead of remaining idle, useless, 
and helpless creatures, burdens upon their rela- 
tives and society, actually exercised their organs 
of constructiveness upon gauze and ribbons, to 
maintain their sehaanik imsbennuiiihes and dignity. 
The biographers of Mrs. Siddons think it neces- 
sary to vindicate her memory from the alarming 
charge of having been, for a short time, a ser- 
vant in a quiet gentleman’s family—the disgrace 
of smoothing linen or serubbing tables being, to a 
lovely young female, so much greater, it would 
appear, than the danger and degradation of the 
exposed condition of a strolling player—it being, 
no doubt, so much more difficult to preserve the 
innate delicacy and propriety of the female char- 
acter in the kitchen than upon the village stage, 
where the airs and graces of the young actress, 
her doublet and hose, and bare bosom, may be 
exposed with impunity to every bumpkin who can 
muster a shilling. 

These caprices and anomalies of the principle 
of Exclusivism have led us far away from the story 


patronesses ; but it was alleged, that through her influ- 
ence with her daughter, whose claim from marriage with 
a small highland laird conferred a qualification for office, 
she interfered with all claims, settled them as she 
pleased, one dissentient lady being sufficient to exclude 
any claimant from so very select and fashionable a soci- 
ety. Among the black-balled were the wife, and conse- 
quently, the daughters of a medical practitioner, who 
was, at the same time,a man of ancient family, and a 
professor in the university of the town. The misfortune 


of the excluded family was, that their head tised that 
branch of his profession cultivated by Dr. lop i and no 
“Howdie’s wife,” as his lady was pear J esignated, 


could be admitted into the Northern Almacks !—that was 
“a 

The case naturally created a t sensation, icu- 
larly in the female be fashionsble world. Each | lady 
had her partisans ; and the rejected candidate was so far 
successful as to carry her cause to the appellate jurisdic- 
tion of Almacks Proper—which certainly ought to be the 
court of final resort. The memorials were, no doubt, 
properly weighed and considered by that august tribu- 
nel, though the decision was got rid of by a blistering 
side-wind—a sheer south-easter ; it being declared, that 
“all the parties concerned—the wives and daughters of 
writers to the Signet, Scotch professors, and small High- 
land lairds—would be hel ually inadmissible to 
Almacks!” The decision, we believe, gave general eat- 
isfaction. 
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which suggested the above observations—one of 
Exclusivism as it exists among the minor orders of 
the middle class, and as it is modified by their 
peculiar social condition. Many of our readers 
will be better able to judge of the portraiture than 
ourselves, though we eonsider its faithful resem- 
blance, even where the likeness is but faintly ex- 
pressed 


About the year of trade, 18—, Mr. Mark Luke 
was considered one of the most thriving grocers in 
all Glasgow. He had been many years in busi- 
ness, and was all but set down by the ladies of his 
neighborhood as a confirmed bachelor, when a 
rumor was suddenly revived, that he only waited 
the expiration of a six months of mourning, to 
obtain the hand of Miss Barbara Peaston, who had 
rejected him some seven years before, as neither 
genteel, nor yet improveable in manners or call- 


ing. 

The mourning was in honor of an aunt by 
whom the young lady had been brought up, and 
whose heiress she was declared. Her fortune of 
£700 would have been ‘‘a good something,’’ to 
Mr. Mark Luke in former years; now his might 
almost be called a love-match, though the lady, 
besides her actual tocher, had considerable ex- 
pectations from a brother, who, like many of his 
compatriots, had gone to the West Indies to make 
his fortune, and that done, to die as fast as possi- 
ble, and leave it to his weeping relatives. ‘True, 
he was young, and might marry, which his sister 
was indeed continually hoping he would, though 
she probably never seriously doubted the other 
conclusion of-his history; an event so common, 
that in looking around upon her female acquaint- 
ance with legacies, it seemed only the ordinary 
and proper course of nature. 

Thus the lady possessed both forture and ex- 
pectations; and the Trongate had at last the sat- 
isfaction of witnessing the consummation of the 
felicity of Miss Barbara Peaston and Mr. Mark 
Luke. 

So early as nine o’clock, one fine June morn- 
ing, Miss Penny Parlane, a particular friend of 
the bride’s, arrived at the apartments of Miss 
Betty Bogle, another intimate friend, to watch, 
from the window, the chaise roll off with the 
thrice-blest pair towards the Falls of Clyde, on 
their wedding jaunt. 

* Wedding-jaunt, indeed! as wise-like Mark 
had staid at home and looked after the shop,’’ 
said the former lady. ‘‘ He’ll need all his orra 

nnies to maintain the state of Miss Baby, or 

’m far mistaken.’’ 

‘““Ye are not far wrang there, Mem; but as 
Mrs. Duncan Smith had a marriage-jaunt, how 
could Baby Peaston put ower with less '—But 
oh the chaise is long of making its appearance ! 
It’s a Tontine chaise—black and green. It went 
first up the street for the minister, and it’s a 
strucken hour since then, by my watch. What 
if there should have been another blow-up !”’ 

**So you heard of the stamash about Mark 
wanting to have the power of the tocher '!—the 
swine had near run through the match. It was 
like to be a dead split upon settlements—he! he! 
he! However, Baby had wit in her anger. See- 
ing better could not be, she came o’will, and took 
simple Mark in her own hand; and I doubt not 
she ‘li make her jointure out just as well that way 
as by contract.”’ 

** Ay, a bride come to the years of discretion 
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|may be expected to act discreetly ;—but surely 
| something has hindered the ceremony.”’ 

‘*T can’t think Baby is so much older than Mark, 
as they say,’’ rejoined Miss Bogle; (Baby was 
only ten years younger ;) ‘*though when I was 
not the height of that stool, I remember her a great 
flirt at Mr. Skreecham’s singing school, in the 
Ram’s-horn Kirk, with my oldest sister, and just 
as big and womanlike as she is this day.”’ 

‘* And that will be above thirty years ago,” re- 
turned the other, in a dry marked tone, dropping 
her eyes. ‘‘ I warrant Baby a Dumbarton youth, any 
way, and that is well known to be six-and-thirty 
good.—However, that ‘s Mark’s business, not ours, 
—and, no doubt, she will have the more sense to 
manage him and his family :—but I cannot get 
over my surprise that so old a friend as you, Miss 
Bogle, were not invited to witness the ceremony. 
Ye have heard, no doubt, that the great Mrs. 
Duncan Smith—though there was some kind of 
curtshying acquaintance—refused to let her eldest 
lassie be best maiden at the bridal :—mean and 
pitiful as it was of Baby Peaston to ask that small 
favor at her hand, it was as insolent of Madam 
Smith to refuse what never is refused. What does 
that woman think herself, I wonder, that nothing 
in Glasgow is good enough for her? I had it from 
a sure hand that her remark was, ‘If I let my 
daughter be bride’s-maid to a grocer’s wife, I sup- 
- I must next visit and be visited by the grocer! 

will do no such thing ; that sort of people must 
be kept off from the first—give them an inch, 


they ‘Il take an ell.’—But surely that’s the chaise 
now!” 





Both ladies once more started to their feet. h 
was undeniably the Tontine chaise, which whirled 
past as if conscious of the high destinies it con- 
tained. 

**Mr. Luke! Mr. Luke !”’ cried the bride; “do 
not, | beseech you, look the way of Miss Betty 
Bogle’s windows; there’s Penny Parlane’s grey 
eyne, I’m sure, glowering ower the blind to spy 
ferlies.”’ 

And the bride jerked forward her head that the 





ensconced ladies might have a satisfactory view of 
her white satin hat and its snowy ‘ swaling’’ 


| plumes ; and then rolled ra idly away to that mem- 


_ orable examination of the Hasuihon ouse Picture 
| Gallery, which enabled Mrs. Mark Luke to deseant 
on the Fine Arts for fifteen years afterwards, and 
her husband to wonder at her astonishing memory. 

‘* A white satin hat and ostrich feathers!’’ ex- 
claimed Miss Parlane, throwing herself back on 
her chair—‘‘ useful, sensible headdress, for Mark 
Luke's wife !—Will she go behind the counter wi’ 
them! or have the face to put her foot within the 
Kirk of St. John’s decked out in that style, not 
eight months after her aunty’s buriak?’’ 

The ladies now proceeded seriatim to the dis- 
cussion of the extravagant trousseaw, or, as they 
called it, the Wedding Sou* of Mrs. Mark Luke. 
Some half dozen laced night-eaps, in particular, 
made by a pattern furtively obtained from the laun- 
dress of Mrs. Duncan Smith, were eneugh of 
themselves to bring down a visible judgment upon 
the Trongate, and ruin upon the shop and trade of 
Mr. Mark Luke. 

The fair friends were however ameng the very 
first to pay their compliments. to the bride upon her 
return from Cora Lion, and afterwards to drink tea 
with her. Their joint report was, that he was a 


* One of the many terms the Scots derive from the 
French. 
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wonderful kind brother that Bob Peaston in Deme- 
rara. Many a ring and silk gown he sent his sis- 
ter, of which the very moral had been seen in Mr. 
Trinkum’s window in Argyle-street, the day before. 
However, they daresayed, ‘* Mark could stand it; 
he had a capital business, and he would need it. 
Baby had aye boded a silk gown, and she was 
likely to get a sleeve.”’ 

And here our history, limited in space, may 
leave Mrs. Mark Luke for the next ten years, dur- 
ing which she continued to live and to dress as like 
the Smiths as possible—that is to say, as expen- 
sively and finely as ‘* circumstances,’’ Mark's 
‘* peculiar temper,’’ and her own good sense per- 
mitted ; for she was only relatively, not positively, 
either a fool or extravagant. 

In the mean while, Mr. Mark Luke had so ex- 
tended his trade and oe in all his shares, 
and stocks, and speculations, that he was consid- 
ered a very wealthy man, not only for one in his 
way, but in any way. One of his wife’s miseries 
was, that she never could ascertain the actual 
amount of Mark’s fortune. 

Philosophers have said, that human beings change 
completely in seven years; but in eight, though 
Mrs. Mark Luke was considerably a different 
woman, she was not become wholly new. In nine 
cases out of ten, wives are always genteeler and 
have more taste than their husbands. Where the 
reverse holds, we have generally remarked, that 
that is an uncomfortable household. Mr. Luke's 
family followed the general rule. His lady, always 
more ambitious, more refined, more everything, 
was at the end of ten years become prodigiously 
more genteel, though she was no longer either 

wie so good-looking or half so good-humored. 

he gradual process of refinement had been car- 
ried on chiefly at the smal] watering-places which 
she frequented. The history of these summer 
lodgings, and the society into which they threw 
Mrs. Mark Luke, had we time to pursue it, would 
completely show the several stages of the progress 
and polishing of manners among Exclusives in the 
West. There was, first, the bed-room at Gourock, 
where the neighborhood was vulgar; next, the 
parlor with the bed thrust out of sight into a dark 
closet, at Roseneath-—decidedly the more genteel ; 
next, the airy lodging, of two or three apartinents 
at Rothsay; and lastiy——but we have not yet 
got to Largs. 

The most remarkable incidents of these years, 
were the birth of Marjory Robina; a scandalous 
story about the purloming of a London-made 
baby’s frock, by an English servant of Mrs. Duncan 
Smith’s, the dismissal of the girl, and her recep- 
tion in the family of Mrs. Luke ; and the death of 
that lady’s brother in St. Kitts, of a second attack 
of the yellow fever, without a will, prodigiously 
rich, no doubt of it, and his sister his only heir. 
His affairs were, however, “‘ in great confusion ;’’ 
and Mr. Mark Luke thought within himself that 
Mrs. Mark Luke assumed fully more consequence 
from the St. Kitts fortune than was needful, until 
the assets were forthcoming. But she was not the 
less Mrs. Mark Luke, and the mother of Mysie, 
who was become, at five years old, the very apple 
of Mark’s eye. Her white cheeks now powerfully 
enforced her mother’s annual pleading for the 
bracing air of Largs, instead of that of Glasgow, 
or even of Gourock, or Dunoon, or any other spot 
she had ever visited before, in quest of health. 
For why! The Smiths had already been two 
years at Largs, with several other genteel Glasgow 
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families ; and the old haunts were evidently falling 
into comparative neglect and disrepute. Mr. Luke, 
as we have intimated, dearly loved little Mysie ; 
and the child being, as we have said, only five 
years old, and not having yet discovered how essen- 
tially vulgar her father and his calling were, loved 
him in return, without abatement of affection, 
either on account of groceries, china, or common 
crockery, a profitable new branch which Mark had 
commenced, in spite of the angry pleading of his 
lady, for whom it had obtained the cognomen of 
the Pigwife among the Smiths, and all the lodgers 
and bathers in rank ‘‘ above her.”’ 

Mark, moreover, loved a quiet life—quiet, but 
busy—grudging even the few hours which his 
hebdomadal visit to the coast, kept him out of the 
shop on a Monday morning after the regular hour 
of opening. 

This state of things brings us to the spring and hot 
summer of 1816 ; which saw Mark a Bank Director 
in Ordinary, and Mrs. Mark Luke and her daugh- 
ter, and confidential maid-servant—she who stole 
the frock, or rather the pattern—set down in a 
lodging at Largs, and in hourly view of the 
‘* Beautiful, lately finished Marine Villa of Hal- 
eyon Bank.”’ So it was described in the adver- 
tisements, with its ‘* splendid sea-views, and well- 
stocked garden; fruit-trees and bushes in full 
bearing ; three-stall stable, and gig-house ; fitted 
up with hot and cold baths—catacomb wine cellar, 
and a conservatory finished to the glazing.’”” How 
often on rainy days did Mrs. Mark Luke sigh, and 
look—peruse that advertisement, and sigh again! 

The proprietor and late occupier of Haleyon 
Bank, was a West Indian planter, who had gone 
to Demerara at eighteen, as a book-keeper with- 
out a groat, and returned, at forty-five, half ruinea 
by the fall of colonial produce, to build Haleyon 

ank, and Jay out its grounds, 

In his first fever of constructiveness, this ruined 
man had spared no pains to complete and aceom- 
plish the marine villa, at all points, as a permanent 
residence for a man of fortune; but he calculated 
without his hostess, a mistake as dangerous as 
reckoning without the host. His best excuse was, 
that at this time he had no such woman with whom 
to reckon. Next summer, she was found in the 
person of a young lady from Edinburgh, then ona 
visit in Ayrshire ; and in 1816, she had the pleasure 
of withdrawing him to a more “ eligible neighbor- 
hood.’ Haleyon Bank, though far from perfect 
as a residence—for it had but one drawing-room, 
and that only twenty-eight feet by nineteen— 
would have been endurable to Mrs. Gengebre, 
though accustomed al! her life to a suite of ** recep- 
tion-rooms,’’ save for the society—the horrid 
society of the west! 

Mrs. Gengebre could not decide which class of 
the west-country people was the most odious,— 
the molasses and rum, or the muslin and twist 
magnificoes, who looked as if they despised Dem- 
erara fortunes of £55,000, even when adminis- 
tered by the daughter of an Edinburgh advocate— 
or the Glasgow and Paisley shopocracy, and small- 
fry manufacturers, who, — season, rushed, in 
all their finery, down upon the sea-coast and into 
the water, as if bit by mad dogs ; jostling, elbow- 
ing, and galling the kibes of their betters. There 
was positively no enduring them, and no keeping 
them off. 

In vain, indeed, had the Exclusives retreated, year 
after year, before the spreading shoals of the 
Huns, who, unlike the herrings which lead the 
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bottle-nose whales and Be pny round the lochs 
and bays, are always led by the great fish. From 
Roseneath the comme-il-faut squadron had been 
beaten back to Helensburgh. Hence they re- 
treated, in good order, to Rothsay ; but the enemy 
advanced by steam. Largs was no sanctuary ; 
Arran itself no refuge at last; and still the spring 
note following that of the cuckoo, was, ‘‘ They 
come.”’ 

** Jura would prove no hiding place,’’—so pro- 
phesied Mrs. Gengebre ; and if respectable people 
fled to St. Kilda itself, thither, she was morally 
certain the ambitious and restless canatlle would 
bend their sails. 

‘* But what the worse are we!’’ said Mr. Gen- 
gebre, for the fiftieth time. Mrs. Gengebre had 
one unfailing argument, and but one, suited to her 
husband’s understanding, in the present reduced 
state of colonial produce. 

‘The worse, Mr. Gengebre! Do you not see, 
sir, how these hordes enhance the price of every 
commodity requisite ina family. Butter is a penny 
a-pound dearer than last year ; poultry—but there 
is, indeed, no buying it; to retain our plain, quiet 
style of living and dressing in this neighborhood, 
is out of the question. In short, Mr. Gengebre, 
we cannot afford it.”” 

Mr. Gengebre was much struck with the sudden 
prudence of his wife. ‘It was not,’’ her female 
cousin who came from Edinburgh to assist in the 
removal, said—*‘ it was not to be planted among 
such a set, that Anne Lennox had sacrificed her 

outh, beauty, and accomplishments to that yellow- 
toons elderly gentleman—not to be planted among 
off-sets of sugar canes and cotton stalks, far away 
from the refined and polite society to which she 
had always been accustomed.”’ 

The summer of 1816 witnessed, accordingly, 
one of those connected changes perpetually going 
on in society. In that season Mr. and Mrs. Bethel 
set off from the Marine Parade, Brighton, for a 
tour and residence of some duration in Rhenish 
Germany; Mr. and Mrs. Winram, in the same 
week, left their villa at Inveresk, Musselburgh, 
and arrived in due time in the Marine Parade, 
Brighton; and the proprietors of Haleyon Bank 
were so fortunate as to obtain that ‘* capital man- 
sion’? which the Winrams had deserted, and that, 
they were assured, in the face of ten other appli- 
cants. 

The changes did not stop here. James Howi- 
son, foreman to Walkinshaws and Walkinshaw, 
Glasgow, entered the small house lately inhabited 
by Mr. Robert Furnishins, tailor; who took pos- 
session, at Whitsunday, of *‘ that comfortable, airy, 
roomy, first-flat, consisting of dining-room, parlor, 
three bed-rooms, cellar in the area, and right to 
the common green—the whole as lately occupied 
by Mark Luke, Esquire !”’ 

Though Mrs. Mark Luke thought it was taking 
a very great liberty to har! their name through the 
papers in connexion with a flat in the —— 
there was consolation in the Esquire. Meanwhile, 
our chain is not complete in all its links; for Mrs. 
Mark Luke had not yet attained the now tenantless 
terrestrial paradise of Halcyon Bank, the ultimate 
point of her inhabitive ambition. But she had 
taken up a position, sat down in front of it, and, 
in military phrase, masked it. Mr. Mark Luke 
had been contented, on his frugal wife’s sugges- 
tion, of saving a half-year’s rent, to pack away his 
furniture in his warehouse ; and Mrs. Mark Luke 
vowed in her secret heart that she should never 
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return to Glasgow, to any place less dignified than 
a square; or, at all events, a street-door and ‘ta 
house within itself.’’ 

What were the motives and consequences of 
these connected movements? Mr. and Mrs. Bethel 
of Bethel’s court saw that they must retrench ; but 
carrying London and Brighton habits along with 
them, they also found that retrenchment was not 
so easy of accomplishment, even in cheap Rhenish 
Germany—and were discontented, as a matter of 
course. The Winrams had gone to Brighton, to 
be ‘*more in the way of their friends’’—that is, 
of those who could help them to appointments for 
their sons, and establishments for their daughters 
—and found themselves as much out of the way 
of such friends as ever. The late mistress of 
Haleyon Bank was satisfied for a time, as she 
‘*had got back to the world.** But the tailor 
who had taken possession of the late domicile of 
Mrs. Mark Luke, was charmed with so capital a 
situation for business; and the large small family 
of the Walkinshaws’ foreman were perfectly trans- 
ported with the additional elbow-room, of one more 
closet for two more children and a wife’s mother. 
The Furnishins alone thoroughly enjoyed their 
removal and new situation. 

For a time our heroine, Mrs. Mark Luke, was 
tolerably satisfied with her genteel lodging, and 
with gazing at the ticket among the hollies of 
Halcyon Bank, and wondering when that St. 
Kitts attorney would make such a remittance as 
might enable her to lay the subject before Mark 
with effect. 

The first Sunday he came down, she led him 
that way, as they took their evening walk en fa- 
mille. ‘The green peas they had at dinner were 
bought from the person who had charge of the 
house—‘* Not a worm in them,’’ Mrs. Mark Luke 
remarked; ‘the garden certainly was productive, 
the advertisement told no lie in that; and the 
flowers were so fresh and luxuriant. How could 
that fine Edinburgh lady, Mrs. Gengebre, leave 
such a paradise ?t”’ 

**There’s a worm in every mortal thing, m 
doo,’’ moralized Mark; “‘ ye see Halcyon Ban 
and all its beauties could not content the craving 
heart of Mrs. Gengebre, poor woman. 


Man never is, but always to be blest, —Baby.”’ 


** Huts, tuts, that’s true in a sense, Mr. Luke, 
and very proper Sabbath night’s discourse it is ; 
but she who was not content with this gem for a 
summer-place must be an nnreasonable woman.”’ 

June, July, and August passed, and still the 
ticket shone among the green hollies—and still the 
Luke family, by tacit consent, directed their steps 
thitherward. Mr. Mark Luke would now affec- 
tionately lift up little Mysie to have a peep through 
the sweet-brier and privet hedges flourishing within 
the railings, while the exclamatory admiration of 
this the 


Sole daughter of his house and heart, 


enhanced every charm to her admiring parent. 

** You would be a good girl and learn your First 
Book well, if papa would take you to live in that 
braw, bonny house, Mysie, dear?’’ said sly Mrs. 
Mark Luke, who, years afterwards, wont to remark 
that, from the first sight of the ticket, it was borne 
in on her mind that she was to live in Halcyon 
Bank. It was somehow—she could not tell how— 
but so it was. The presentiment, in our opinion, 
denoted, at least, the foregone conclusion of wor- 
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tying or concussing Mr. Mark Luke into the pur- 
chase of the marine villa, which she was aston- 
ished to see so overlooked in the market. But 
nobody could know of it. 

The nights of October now looked rousingly in 
the illuminated Trongate. The apothecary’s win- 
dows flamed ruby, emerald, and sapphire; Mr. 
Furnishins’ work-shop, with its three windows, 
looked like one huge gas-lamp, and Mrs. Mark 
Luke, in the early part of the month, obtained a 
town dwelling, with that great object of her am- 
bition, a Main Door—of which the dignity, nicely 
appreciated on the local scale of gentility, might 
be reckoned about two and a half degrees in better 
fashion than her abandoned “capital first flat.” 
Settled here, she selected some new carpets, and 
cut some old acquaintances ; and issued a household 
edict, that, from that day, on pain of the house- 
maid’s instant dismissal, littlke Mysie was to be 
styled ‘* Miss Luke.’’ 

At the house-warming Mark saw few of the old 
familiar faces, nor were the new what his wife 
entirely approved—but they were, at least, as much 
in advance of the old set, as was her house. Great 
ladies have an uncommon advantage over such vo- 
taries of fashion as our Mrs. Mark Luke. All their 
nobodies were to her somebodies, in spite of herself ; 
and very troublesome somebodies, too. Kindred by 
blood and marriage it was impossible, with Scot- 
tish prejudices and customs, to get easily rid of ; 
and though she readily perceived, that not to be 
excluded, she must first become rigidly exclusive 
herself, this was not all at once so easily accom- 
plished. 

Mrs. Mark Luke was, indeed, become a woman 
of many sorrows. There was no stopping the 
tongues of Penny Parlane and Betty Bogle, even 
when she admitted them to her tea-parties—and it 
was inuch worse when they were excluded ; nor 
yet of deprecating the contempt of the Smiths. It 
was hard for her, as she told her confidential maid, 
‘*to say whether her own relations or Mark’s were 
the most troublesome and intrusive—now that she, 
the mother of an only girl, of considerable expecta- 
tions, found it necessary, in duty to her child, to 
move in a different sphere. It was so very imper- 
tinent and provoking in the Sprot girls, Mark’s 
Saltcoat nieces, to come up to Glasgow, when, 
though obliged to ask them, they might have 
known she did not want them; and then to be 
aunty-auntying at her at the Bairns’ Ball, even 
while Mrs. Dr. Wilson was politely talking to her, 
and while Master James was waltzing with Miss 
Luke. 

But the winter eampaign was as yet scarce 
opened. It at first promised fair, though the 
demon of small ambitiogs—he whose name, verily, 
is Legion, was about to play his scurvy tricks, as 
usual, to Mrs. Mark Luke, In the first years of 
her married life, the Rey. Dr. was at the 
height of his vogue as a preacher, and it was 
about as difficult to obtain a good pew in his church 
in Glasgow, as a good box at the Italian opera 
house, in London, in a very full season; and 
equally the subject of anxiety and ambition to 
Exclusives. MYs. Mark Luke had set for some 
years under a gallery where her well furbelowed 
pelisses, and, undeniably, Edinburgh bonnets, 
were seen to little advantage. From this eclipse 
she had, in three years, wriggled forward only 
two pews. She could not hear, she told Mr, 
Luke, where she sat—she should have said she 
could not see, nor be seen. The Luke name had 
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been on the vacant seat list for all that time, and 
it was exceedingly provoking not to get a proper 
seat. It was so pleasant, too, to have a place for 
a stranger. 

** You are lady of your wish at last, goodwife,”’ 
said Mark, as he came into dinner one day, ina 
peculiarly bright humor. 

‘Ye have bought it!’’ exclaimed Mrs. Mark 
Luke, her eyes sparkling with pleasure. Mark 
understood this well :—‘* Haleyon Bank.”’ 

** You have the seats, goodwife.”’ 

‘*In the Smiths’ pew?’’ Mr. Mark Luke nod- 
ded affirmatively. ‘*The whole pew, Mr. 
Luke?’? Now Mrs. Mark Luke did not wish for 
the whole—she wanted genteel companionship. 

‘Only two seats, near the pulpit for my 
mother and you to hear. I can shift about :—or 
take the elders’ seat when at the plate.”’ 

The arrangement did not exactly please. —Mark 
himself, even with all her pains, was far from 
being so polished in manners as Mrs. Mark Luke 
could have wished ; but his ill-dressed vulgar old 
mother, in her brown bombazeens, who spoke so 
broad Glasgow '—For the Smiths’ sake she would 
not submit to putting such a pewmate upon them ; 
but it would not do to be rash on this point. 
Mark had his pride too. 

The places in this most enviable pew had been 
those of a widow lady and her daughter, who had 
neglected to secure them in time ; and “ first come 
-" served,”’ was the free-trade maxim of Mark 

uke. 

‘**Mrs. John Smith and Miss Bella should have 
taken their seats before they gaed to the Troon,’’ 


said he. 


“Went to Ardrossan, Mr. Luke, my dear. 
You know how anxious I am that Miss Luke 
acquire, from the first, a correct pronunciation, 
and that no improper word reach her ear ;—for 


what do I give such wages to the English girl we 


obtained from Mrs. Smith’s family—five pounds 
in the half year?’ 

** Ardrossan be it, goodwife; and bid the En- 
glish lass with the durr, bring ben the hotch- 
potch, for I’m in a hurry to-day.’’ 

** Hodge-podge, Mr. Luke . 

** Hocus-pocus if ye like, Mrs. Luke, only let 
us have dinner ;—I ‘m in haste and pressed with a 
power of orders from Cumnock and Kilmarnock, 
and the shop standing to the door full of carriers.”’ 

So pleasant to the ears of Mrs. Mark Luke was 
it to hear of a power of orders, that polished as 
she always was, and purist as she was lately be- 
come, she constrained herself to overlook any 
vuigarity of language and pronunciation at this 
time, and to hasten dinner. She was also absorb- 
ed by the new church-seats. In the course of the 
summer she had frequently seen at Largs, her 
haughty and unconscious future pew-fellows, the 
Exclusive Smiths. ‘‘ Mighty gentry to be sure 
they were, though Miss Penny Parlane’s father 
remembered old Smith, a broken farmer in the 
parish of Delap ; and it was still known to thou- 
sands in Glasgow, that Smith himself had been a 
clerk to the Watertwists for many a year, at £60; 
ay, and had helped himself well, too, or report 
wronged him.’’ But all this previous knowl- 
edge did not now make Mrs. Mark Luke one whit 
less anxious about her first appearance in their 
pew. She resolved to be, and to look as uncon- 
scious as possible—to be neither too haughty nor 
too humble in her bearing; and to shape her 
course by circumstances. She, moreover, reserved 
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her new winter pelisse and bonnet, with those of 
Mysie, for the first Sunday on which the Smiths 
could be expected. 

It must be understood that the Smiths were a 
family of the first distinction. ‘Their mother was 
an ‘* East-country lady,”—. e. the daughter of 
an Edinburgh writer—and their connections were 
all either East-country people, or West India peo- 
ple. The son was training for the Scottish bar : 
—Was it in the Fates that the skirt of his black 
gown might yet be extended over the naked 
family-tree of Mark Luke, and cover the defects 
of Miss Mysie’s birth ? 

The daughters had been educated by their 
mother’s particular friend, the Madame Campan 
of the West, whose seminary for young ladies 
flourished somewhere about the Sauchie Hall 
Road. 

It is to us quite wonderful, how, by hook or by 
crook, Mrs. Mark Luke contrived to make herself 
so thoroughly acquainted with the proceedings, 
and, indeed, whole internal economy of the Smith 
family, for as well as they kept her, as Miss Par- 
lane said, at the staff’s end. She knew that on 
the Saturday preceding the Sunday, on which she 
was to put on her new bonnet, they had a dinner 
party, and turtle! and that instead of sherry wine, 
as in other genteel families, Glasgow punch, 
styled simply punch, was used at table, as some- 
thing infinitely more fashionable and recherché, 
and which, of course, she would have at her next 
dinner. But poor Mrs. Mark Luke, clever as she 
was, did not know that, minus the turtle, the 
punch was out of place and thoroughly vulgar. 
She had much to learn ; and, indeed, in fashion- 
able life, it is live and learn, so rapid are the 
shadowy transitions. Never, however, was there 
a more apt and willing scholar than our Mrs. 
Mark Luke. 

Among the guests of the Smiths on that day, 
were, as Mrs. Mark Luke understood, a young 
advocate from Edinburgh, who, though he had 
not much to do at the assizes, might probably have 
still less to call him home; and a Liverpool mer- 
chant of the breed of the Medici, an exquisite of 
the counting-house, equally a judge of dry goods 
and the fine arts. Both were desirable men 
enough in their respective places, though Miss 
Smith inclined to the cultivated merchant, and 
Miss Maria admired the literary barrister. Both 
were most flattered and most happy to be permit- 
ted to attend the ladies to church next morning ; 
and on Saturday night at twelve precisely Maria 
closed her piano, while Miss Smith ‘* pledged her 
honor the gentlemen would receive one of the 
richest intellectual treats they had ever enjoyed, 
in hearing the doctor. Seats were scarcely to be 
obtained ; but there was always room in papa’s 
pew, for friends, who knew how to appreciate 
eloquence: you know, Maria, Aunt John and 
Bella can shift about among the Lukes for a day.”’ 

** Oh, that Mrs. Mark Luke will be the death 
of me !’’ exclaimed Maria, laughing. ‘* 1 met her 
this morning—coming from her marketing, I dare 
say, poor thing; and such a set-out!—a black 
velvet mantle, for all the world like a saulie’s 
cloak, at a funeral.’’ : 

‘These are the ugly things the fashionable 
women wear in London this season,’’ said the 
travelled merchant, in his ignorance and wish to 
ara The young ladies exchanged looks— 

aria colored: was jt possible that Mrs. Mark 
Luke had taken a leap beyond them, stolen a 








march, and forestalled them in fashionable cos- 
tume’'—So stood the melancholy fact. Money, 
talent, and activity, will do anything. 

The Smiths were too seiniel's family to be tied 
down by kirk-going bells. Independently of the 
little fuss and bustle which attended all their 
movements, it was impossible to get that lazy ras- 
cal Bob out of bed, or Maria dressed in time ; but 
they generally took their places very soon after 
the service had commenced. The Lukes, from 
Mark’s love of punctuality, were still an unfashion- 
ably early family. 

n this eventful morning, Miss Smith was con- 
ducted up the passage of the kirk by the Liver- 
pool exquisite, and Miss Maria by the youn 
Edinburgh barrister, while Mr. Smith followe 
his portly lady : Bob, “‘ the rascal,’’ was probably 
still brushing his moustaches at home. Miss 
Smith, at the pew-door, first paused, to give place 
to her mother—for at the Belle Retiro establish- 
ment etiquette had been most rigidly enforced— 
paused, we have said, and then first turned her 
eyes upon the family pew. 

O gods, and goddesses, sylphs, gnomes, nixies, 
pixies, fays, nymphs, brownies, mermaidens, and 
water-kelpies! Spirits of earth, water, air, or of 
whatsoever element ye be, to whose charge is 
committed such mighty mortal distinctions as 
refining sugar by the hogshead, or selling it out 
by the cwt. or Jb., imagine the confusion of this 
injured household, and judge and revenge their 
cause upon the audacious head of Mrs. Mark 
Luke !—that vulgar woman! that grocer’s wife! 
squatted at the head of papa’s pew—her flamin 
fashionable silks spread out—her new gilt Bible 
on the desk—her rings, and jewelled watch, and 
brooches, a-many, glancing to the October sun ;— 
and, oh, horror of sews we Ae. 00-0 sim- 
per of recognition and of lawfu ion, con- 
firmed by the polite start of Mr. Mark Luke, who 
rushed out to do the honors of the pew to Mrs. 
Duncan Smith, and to all the Smith ladies, with- 
out perceiving, or seeming in the least conscious 
of the dilemma in which they were placed by his 
wife’s unimaginable audacity. 

Here indeed was a shock for a Scottish Chris- 
tian family to sustain upon a Sabbath morning— 
no warning given ! 

Miss Smith vowed in her secret heart, that if 
her father had the spirit of a—flea—(she was only 
thinking, you know—not for the world would she 
have uttered the shocking word,)—the whole 
family would next week become Episcopalians, 
and forever abandon a religious community where 
they had been so monstrously used :—‘t There 
was, besides, a much genteeler congregation in 
the chapel. She had long wished for an oppor- 
tunity to break off decently from the kirk—the 
English service was so sublime, and the organ so 
beautiful !”’ 

In the mean while, there was no help for the 
misadventure ; and the Smith ladies condescended 
at last to sit down; Mr. Mark Luke, in the ex- 
uberance of his politeness, taking his place edge- 
ways upon four inches of sitting-room at the bot- 
tom of the bench. But this show of humility in 
nothing counterbalanced the insult and provocation 
given by his wife, faring up ! and maintaining her 
position with little Mysie at the head of the pew. 
She even had the effrontery, poor woman, in her 
simple ignorance, to point out to Miss Maria the 
psalm at which she was herself singing away un- 
consciously, during the time of the flurry, as if 
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either psalms or prayers could at this time have 
concerned the agitated Miss Smith. 

Haughtily reigning her neck, and at the same 
time ludicrously dropping her mouth and eyes, 
Miss Maria txchanged looks with her indignant 
sister, while both at a glance seemed to make a 
rapid inventory and appraisement of Mrs. Mark 
Luke, and her entire set-out. That lady, what- 
ever they might think, was not without quickness 
of observation, where her self-love was interested, 
nor yet without pride and resentment. She now 
tingled with indignation—but shame was the 
quickly-sueceeding feeling : for had she not been 
palpably detected in the vulgar practice of singing 
the psalm! Habit had been too powerful for 
fashion ; just as when she still sometimes mispro- 
nounced a word, or used an expression of a kind 
which neither the delicate substitute of the Lord 
Chamberlain, nor the matron of the Belle Retiro 
establishment could have sanctioned. 

On perceiving her blunder, her naturally good 
voice died away to a faint quaver— 


Fine by degrees, and beautifully less ; 


and her Paisley science was never again displayed 
within the walls of St. It had been all 
very well to sing the psalm, while she sat with 
her old-fashioned mother-in-law, under the gal- 
nr. But now—— 

pon the very same principle which Mrs. 
Mark Luke lost her voice, the Smiths ought to 
have recovered theirs—for as she pushed forward 
they retreated. 

Mr. Smith would not that week consent to be- 
come an Episcopalian, ill as he allowed his wife 
and daughters had been used; and the Miss 
Smiths were consequently compelled to delay 
their conversion to the genteeler religion until they 
should marry; an event which Maria thought 
could not be very far off now. He was, however, 
prevailed with to sanction the exchange of places 
in church then negotiating between his wife and 
the family tailor. 

Here was diamond cut diamond for Mrs. Mark 
Luke! Even the oldest and the most sand-blind, 
and high-gravel blind of the crones early gathered 
on the pulpit stairs, (afterwards roosted out, by 
the way, as a vulgar feature,) noticed the new 
erimson-covered seat, next the door, on which a 
boy in the Smith livery had early mounted guard ; 
and in ten minutes afterwards, while all the bells 
of Glasgow were ringing out, up the passage 
marched Mr. Furnishins the tailor, and his wife, 
and Mr. Brown the dyer, and his wife, followin 
rank and file in the wake or trough of Mrs. Mark 
Luke’s new amber-colored pelisse, and of her 
streamers, =e as the broad pennant of their 
new pew! Composedly they took their places by 
her side—first Mrs. Furnishins, then Mrs. Brown! 

She saw, she felt that she was betrayed, insult- 
ed, lost! To make the matter worse, she could 
not pretend to deny but that Furnishins was a 

enteel tailor. Did he not make for the Smiths, 
or her own husband, and the best in Glasgow— 
occupy her late flat, and send his family to Helens- 
burgh in summer? 
ut the dyer !—he was merely one of old gowns 
and shawls, not of webs and whole pieces ; a man 
who dipped his own self—and who, accordingly, 
came to church on Sunday with fingers of all 
hues—blue, green, and purple—as if fresh out of 
the vat. Could the man not wear mittens ? 
The case of the Smiths had been sufficiently 
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deplorable; but, was ever kirk-going Christian 
matron so afflicted about church matters as Mrs. 
Mark Luke? Even those of her sympathizing 
fellow-Christians who railed the loudest at the 
arrogance of the Smiths, thus openly displayed in 
the face of the whole congregation, could not 
wholly forbear a sly joke at the mortified appear- 
ance of the lady, who in her place of state, at the 
head of her new pew, looked as if placed on a seat 
of distinction, now generally, we believe, fallen 
into desuetude in lowland churches; anciently 
yclept the Black Stool of Repentance. 

There was not even her respectable old mother- 
in-law to keep her in countenance. She had 
maneuvred that the old lady should, of her own 
accord, express a desire to return to “ sit under’’ 
worthy, drowsy, droning Dr. , whose *‘ style 
of language,’’ she said, ‘* she comprehended better 
than the flory flights of that young doctor, who 
had turned all the leddies’ heads.”’ 

Even this old lady resented the insult offered to 
her offspring, and the bile of Mark was for the 
first time fairly heated and stirred in his wife's 
quarrels. The insolent conduct of the Smiths 
would, indeed, every one assured him, have pro- 
voked a saint. Nothing else was talked of for 
that week in Glasgow—or, at least, in the loqua- 
cious circles of Mrs. Mark Luke, and Miss Penny 
Parlane, who generously made up a feud with her 
friend Mrs. Luke, of some months’ standing, and 
gave tongue loudly against the Smiths, wherever 
she went. 

How was Mrs. Mark Luke ever again to appear 
in church '—that was the question. If the Smiths 
meditated Lutheranism, she ruminated as deeply 
on becoming a Seceder. Some very genteel 
meeting-houses had lately been built in Glasgow, 
and were filled by very well-dressed congregations. 
To this Mark steadily opposed his veto; and in- 
deed Mrs. Mark Luke could not, on many 
accounts, have seriously thought of so retrograde 
a movement; the Seceders or Voluntaries being 
decidedly as much below par, as the English 
Chapel was above it. 

On the first Sunday it luckily rained ‘‘ cats and 
dogs.’’ No lady could stir out that day, even in 
a noddy. On the next, Mrs. Mark Luke pleaded 
a gum-boil and swelled face; so the tailor and 
dyer and their ladies remained undisturbed in pos- 
session for her. Mrs. Mark Luke had never been 
three successive Sundays out of church in her life ; 
so upon the third Sunday, some returning sense 
of duty, and partly, perhaps, some small longing 
to see what new oo. cloaks, and bonnets were 
abroad, prevailed over the still rankling feelings 
of wounded, irritated pride. It may be all very 
easy for those ladies who have parties, and soirees, 
and concerts, and plays, and operas to attend, to 
avoid the church; but our Mrs. Mark Luke was 
none of those. There was not at that time so 
much as an occasional lecture upon temperance, 
phrenology, or negro slavery, to beguile the 
tedium of the week. So she went tochurch ; and 
on that day the ‘‘ dear, young doctor’’ happened 
to choose for his text those words, 

‘* Pride goeth before destruction, and a haughty 
spirit before a fall.’’ 

Dr. Chalmers himself could not have handled: 
the subject better. Mrs. Luke saw it was meant 





for a palpable hit. The tail of Miss Betty Bogle’s 
eye, poiuted as plainly at a certain crimson- 
covered back seat as a lady’s eye with a slight 
skelly could well point. 
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Mrs. Mark Luke vowed in her secret mind to 
call upon the doctor’s lady to-morrow, and sound 
her as to whether a new gown of best Prince’s 
stuff, to cost £25, or a silver tea-pot, as a present 
from the ladies of the congregation, would be the 
most acceptable tribute to the doctor's eloquence. 

Even Mr. Mark Luke himself noticed the close 
practical application of the text; and at the end of 
the service, so deeply impressed was Mrs. Mark 
with the discourse, that she nodded condescend- 
ingly to Mrs. Dyer Brown, and whispered an 
inquiry about her baby and the measles; and 
spoke of a pot of currant jelly to be sent to-morrow. 

Ye gods and goddesses! we were but a few 
pages back invoking you to avenge the injury 
offered to the illustrious house of Smith, by what 
Mark Luke most vulgarly and profanely called 
**two bottom-rooms’’ being granted to him and 
his wife in the Smiths’ pew, in a Presbyterian 
Kirk! Is it of you, or of what other delicate, 
tricksy, humorous, laughing sprites, that we 
should now inquire—how it rejoiced the reins—so 
to speak—of your incorporeal natures, to witness 
the kindly gracious humanity, the great humility, 
of Mrs. Mark Luke, when she thus condescended 
to address her neighbor the dyer’s wife in open 
church ? 

If ** the dear doctor’’ had hitherto been consid- 
ered the first of priests by the ladies, he soon be- 
came to Mrs. Mark Luke, the greatest of prophets. 
But that will appear in order. 

Fairly set down in her new house and her new 

w, and the first dreadful rebuff surmounted, 

rs. Mark Luke, during this winter, worked 
double tides in making up Jost way in the difficult 
navigation of gentility. She laid her plans well ; 
she gave excellent dinners, and did not turn her 
company out of doors before a second dinner ap- 

ared at her command, under the name of supper. 
This was an improvement upon the Exclusive, or 
* Bast-country Huager-em-out’’ system, intro- 
duced by Mrs. Smith, and as such it propitiated 
convivial guests of the old school. To be sure, 
only the town’s people, as the Smiths truly said, 
visited the Pig-wife ; and even some of the young 
super-refined Edinburghers, and Greenockians, and 
men of Liverpool, were deceitful enough to say in 
Exclusive circles, that they went to Mrs. Mark 
Luke’s dinners merely for the fun of the thing ; 
while those good easy souls, who liked good feed- 
ing and easy sociality, and did not much care for 
Rosini’s music or Exclusivism, asserted with more 
truth, that no dinners could be really better in 
themselves, or more perfectly appointed than those 
given by Mrs. Luke: no house was better fur- 
nished than hers, no lady better dressed, nor 
hostess more attentive and obliging in her man- 
ners. 

‘© A little empressement might be noted,’’ re- 
marked Mr. Ewins, a great authority in such mat- 
ters—for he had travelled with a young nobleman, 
and had been at Hamburg, Leipsic, and Paris, and 
he had dined at Hamilton palace, and with the 
member ; ‘* but urgent hospitality is almost a virtue 
or a grace in a Scottish landlady !’’ he added. 

This was said in the hearing of a select Exclu- 
sive Smith party; and he, or rather she, our poor 
Mrs. Mark Luke, and her entertainments were not 
to be so easily let off. 

** Was it you, Mr. Ewins,’’ cried Miss Maria, 
with her charming vivacity of manner, ‘‘ that Mrs. 
Luke insisted upon tasting the soles she had got 

, from Aberdeen, at £1, 2s. cost, after 
she had gorged vou with Highland mutton *”’ 





‘* What we call her sole-cism,”’ said Bob the 
wit. ‘* And did she not insist upon you swallow- 
ing a glass of raw old ram instead of a little 
brandy—raw rum—as your liqueur after your 
fish,”’ added he, laughing aloud. 

Either the taste, or good nature, or both, of 
Mrs. Luke's guest of yesterday were piqued by 
this impertinence. Besides, it in truth defied him, 
**a travelled gentleman,’’ to perceive any shade 
of difference between the Luke and the Smith 
style, save, that with the former, there was really 
less pretension ; and that Mrs. Luke’s affectation 
of refinement was less troublesome and obtrusive. 

**] am sorry, for the sake of the ladies,”’ he re- 
plied, ** that | cannot charge my memory with the 
exact order in which I ate my dinner yesterday. 
I rather think, however, Mrs. Luke observes the 
established order of Glasgow in the succession of 
her dishes. Soles, or any sort of fish, in the sec- 
ond course, would, no doubt, be supreme bon ton 
in Paris, at Petersburgh, or Vienna.—I do not 
know if Mrs. Luke has yet got so far a-head of her 
own city in the march of refinement. And as for 
rum, my friend Robert cannot surely have been 
so much in Paris without learning that veritable 
Martinique is considered as much superior to 
brandy at a French table, as among us brandy is 
to Kilbagie.” 

This was a damper—a wet blanket—a slap in 
the face. The champion, however, did his lady 
no permanent good. If it were so that fish and 
rum were ordered thus in France, which they 
doubted, it was not the less a vulgar practice in 
Glasgow ; and at best, Mrs. Mark Luke had but 
blundered upon the higher style. 

Mrs. Mark Luke’s increased activity in compe- 
tition, and the affair of the pew, had now changed 
contempt into persecution. She might advance 
with the lovers of good dinners, but the Exclusive 
a even of those who ate them, still held her 
aioot,. 

Poor woman! often when meaning to confer a 
kindness she did incaleulable mischief. A new 
pattern of a cap or shawl border which she might 
purchase, perhaps, only to encourage a young 
beginuer, was immediately vulgarized, and the 
sale ruined by the adoption of the article by Mrs. 
Mark Luke. Anything beautiful or novel which 
she, in her indefatigable activity, obtained and 
wore first, was forthwith christened a Luxe, and 
so proscribed. Her name liberally set down for 
six copies, ruined the hopes of a young poet then 
publishing by subscription. No Exclusive lady 
would for a long time send her daughter to the 
new drawing-master, or music-master, to which 
Mysie Luke had been sent, however eminent the 
stranger might be in his art. Mysie’s mother’s 
name at the head of alist, or near it, almost 
knocked up, this winter, a charity concert and 
two balls. Tickets were certainly taken, but then 
nobody went—that is to say, none but nobodies at- 
tended. It was enough, as Mrs. Smith said, 
‘that they paid their money without mizing pro- 
miscuously with that set.’’ 

About the end of the season, Mrs. Mark Luke 
had been earnestly requested to patronize the ben- 
efit of a female player. Mrs. Mark Luke was a 

enerous woman, as well as an ostentatious one. 

er box, early taken, left half the others empty ; 
and she was thus at the very last day compelled to 
beat up for play-goers, and send out such scouts 
as Miss Penny Parlane and Miss Bogle, to aid in 
distributing tickets, for which she paid, and to 
promise teas, far and wide. This single transac- 
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tion threw her back months, as the crisis com- 
pelled her to seek support, by renewing old cast- 
off intimacies, and yielding, of necessity, to im- 
proper new alliances. The Furnishins and Browns 
were not, to be sure, taken into her own box, but 
it was undeniable that they were in the boxes upon 
the only night that she had graced the theatre with 
her presence. 

Sick with so many chagrins, Mrs. Mark Luke 
longed for summer and the Largs; and, in the 
first fine days of spring, she set off in search of 
genteel summer lodgings. Now, what lodgings 
could possibly be so genteel as those which had 
been rented for two years by the Smiths! Mark 
Luke might fancy them too expensive ; but there 
was the St. Kitts’ remittances certainly coming 
with the next fleet, and upon the faith of this, in- 
quiry was instituted. 

as ever professional landlady, with a lodging 
upon her hands, so cold and dry in manner, and so 
reluctant to admit inspectors, as this Largs one! 
Mrs. Girvan drawled out that ‘‘ She was not quite 
sure yet, what she was to do about herhoos. She 
was not even sure if it was to let at all, or if she 
was not actually in terms about it already.’’ She 
accordingly followed rather than led the bold in- 
truder into her dining-room. There stood the 
very sofa on which Madam Smith had sat in state 
last summer ; there hung the muslin draperies 
from behind which Miss Maria had ‘cut her 
capers,’’ and Miss Smith cast her haughty airs 
upon Mrs, Mark Luke and her little daughter, as 
they went full-fig to the evening promenade. 
She would at this moment have given triple rent 
for the lodging, of which the tenantless or tenant- 
able condition appeared so dubious to the landlady. 
An idea suddenly struck the applicant—was the 
woman afraid of her payment? 

** You surely do not remember me, ma’am,”’ 
said Mrs. Mark Luke, with a simpering conscious- 
ness of being as good as the bank. 

Mrs. Girvan could not plead ignorance. 

‘*T know you well enough, mem—ye wont to 

this way ofter-enough last season :—ye are 

rs. Luke, the grocer’s wife in the Trongate ; 

and I’m not just sure that I’m free to set my 
hoos.”’ 

‘* Mrs. Luke, the aged wife in the Trongate !”’ 

ly on the delicate auricular 
nerve of our Mrs. Mark Luke. Had she then no 
higher status—no independent existence, even 
with the St. Kitts’ fortune’ She evacuated the 
lodging in sulky silence, and strayed towards the 
still empty, unsold Haleyon Bank; while the 
landlady, now finding her tongue, lost as little 
time as possible in informing her gossips, how 
loath she had been to set off Mrs. Luke; for Mark 
Luke’s siller was as sure as Johnny Carrick’s ; 
but she had no choice, as it would ruin the charac- 
ter of her house forever, if she took in the Pig- 
wife. Her ignorance on such points had cost her 
enough before. 

In inadvertently receiving the Smiths them- 
selves, she had forever forfeited all hope of getting 
back the Dempsters, ‘‘ who were a cut aboon the 
Smiths, in spite of all their airs and pride, and 
cousins of Mrs. Gengebre’s of the Bank, (Halcyon 
Bank, to wit,) who was a real lady.’’ False 
woman !—had she not given those same Smiths 
reason to believe she thought them the greatest 
people on Westland ground ; and, to their faces, 
sneered at the pride and poverty of the east coun- 
try gentles, of the writer tribe. 





When Mrs Luke returned home without having 
secured any lodging, she found her husband in a 
humor which, for the first time, fairly threw him 
within her sphere of sympathies. Nor did she 
neglect to improve the circumstance. A piece of 
ground had recently been enclosed in Glasgow, 
for a new cemetery, which was to be sold out in 
small portions, and Mark, among his many pur- 
chases, had ambitioned that of a decent famil 
lair, to which his father’s bones might be lifted, 
and in which might soon be laid, first his mother, 
next Mrs. Mark Luke, and then himself—Mysie 
and her posterity following, to the latest genera- 
tions. 

Why Mark imagined that his wife, ten years 
younger than himself, was to tenant the Luke 
mss lair, and have her virtues recorded on its 
marble head-stone, before himself, we cannot tell, 
save that matrimonial longevity seems a privilege 
of the nobler sex. 

The burying ground for sale was laid out and 
divided. Mark studied the ground-plan, which 
was submitted to him before any places were sold, 
or many bespoken, and he fixed upon his own, 
with the approbation of his wife. It was horribly 
dear, he owned ; but in a respectable fg mileu 
situation, among the illustrious dead of the barony 
parish ; dry, neither too large nor too small, too 
backward nor too forward ; and great was Mark’s 
indignation when he was informed by one of the 
trustees that, notwithstanding the earliness of his 
application, and the extent of his wealth and 
credit, there was no place for him and his amon 
the defunct Exclusives of his native city. Smith 
himself, ay, and Dempster, had quashed his claim 
at once :—no Jady had a hand in this. As trus- 
tees for the new ground, these gentlemen alleged 
that it was their duty to reject such applications 
as might deter respectable persons from coming 
forward. ‘The Walkinshaws are in terms,” 
said Mr. Smith; ‘but if they hear that sic 
people as Mark Luke are applying, the specula- 
tion is ruined :—no one will or can purchase after 
him.”” 

Was ever so ill-starred a family as the Lukes! 
Excluded in church-pews, excluded in summer- 
lodgings, excluded in a burial-ground ! 

It was some slight atonement or consolation 
that, when Mrs. Mark Luke next read in the 
Chronicle, ‘* Upset price still farther reduced. 
That charmingly situated and mest desirable 
Marine Villa,’’ &c. &c.—there followed in the 
Bankrupt list—lo! and behold !—it was no mis- 
iake :—** Meeting of the creditors of Duncan 
Smith, merchant, to be held in the Tontine, &c. 
&c., for the purpose of appointing an interim fac- 
tor.”’ 

Mrs. Mark Luke instantly ordered her clogs, to 
return a call from Miss Penny Parlane—a visit 
long past due. 

‘* Me never to hear a word of this !—but I hear 
nothing that goes on in Glasgow.”’ 

‘*And Mr. Luke’s to be trustee on the 
sequestrated estate.—It’s no possible, but ye 
must have heard ?’’ said Penny. 

‘* Well, if I did, Miss Penny, it was but pru- 
dence—seeing how Mr. Luke stood in relation to 
the unhappy case—to say little.—Here is a down- 
come !”’ 

‘* Ah, mem!—You remember that great dis- 
course of the doctor’s upon the words, ‘ Pride 
goeth before destruction!’ ”’ 

‘* The doctor is great upon every subject,” 
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said Mrs. Mark Luke, somewhat statelily; and 
she took her leave, perceiving that she had a better 
clew for information than even that which Miss 
Penny was able to afford. Mark, too, to cheat 
her so, and keep his thumb upon all this! 

To do our hervine justice, she was not, consider- 
ing the many provocations she had received, at all 
vindictive ; and though Mark, besides being factor, 
was himself a large creditor, she did not press her 
belief, which she could indeed have established by 
the evidence of her confidential English maid, the 
lass with the durr—that the Smiths had a great 
many more silver spoons and forks, and much 
more napery than appeared in the inventory. 
There were, in particular, a silver tray and a vase 
and corners. 

Mark himself acted with humanity and fairness ; 
nor did Mrs. Mark Luke next year canvass against 
the appointment of Mr. Smith as agent to some 
Insurance company, in which she could now cer- 
tainly have baffled him. She did not even insult 
the fallen greatness of the family by pressing her 
services and society upon them. N.B.—While 
the first meeting of creditors was being held, a 
letter arrived by the carrier to Mark, ordering 
some tea and sugar; and announcing, ‘‘ that Mrs. 
Luke might now have Mrs. Girvan’s lodgings,’’ 
but Mrs. Luke was supplied! 

Mr. Smith did not long hold his new situation. 
He died of what was called a broken heart; and 
the friends of the family, Mark Luke aiding and 
assisting, purchased for his widow and daughters 
the good-will of the Sauchie-Hall Road Establish- 
ment, from which the presiding lady was oppor- 
tunely retiring to the higher latitude of Portobello, 
near Edinburgh. 

While these arrangements were in progress, 
Mrs. Mark Luke’s sympathies were deeply en- 
gaged for those ‘‘ who had seen better days, and 
who were surely humble enough now.’’ Humble 
they might be; but it now became a matter of 
calculation to be more rigidly and tenaciously 
exclusive than ever. This, Miss Smith said, was 
imperatively demanded by the first interests of the 
Establishment ; which, as the sure way to success, 
opened with everything either new, distant, or 
foreign ; and, at least, as anti-Glasgow as pos- 
sible. 

In the mean while Mrs. Luke had the great 
good fortune to procure the reversion of a very 
clever upper-servant, or under-governess of the 
Smiths, discharged on the bankruptcy. 

The English girl with the burr, engaged so long 
ago for the sake of the early purity of Miss Luke’s 
accent, who was to lisp in English speech, 


And drink from the well of English undefiled— 


had been discharged as next thing to an impostor. 
She was only from Durham or thereabouts ; and 
Robina, herself, had detected her mispronuncia- 
tions and bad grammar; but Miss Dedham was a 
quite different style of person, and, indeed, in 
every way, an immense acquisition to Mrs. Luke 
and her daughter. 

We have said that our heroine was an apt 
scholar ; thus, she profited, though she was ‘ too 
much the lady’’ to own that she either required or 
received any instruction in high-life and high- 
lived manners, from the adroit hints of her new 
companion ; or from her descriptions of how such 
things were managed, by her direction, in her for- 
mer family, and her former nursery and school- 
room. 
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Smollet pretends that in one month Peregrine 
Pickle qualified the gipsy girl he picked up under 
a hedge, to play her part as a young lady of breed- 
ing and education in polished society, which she 
accordingly performed, not only without detection, 
but with great eclat, till, in an evil hour, the force 
of original habit burst through conventional usage, 
not yet become habitual and confirmed. We have 
ever held this story as a scurvy satire om 
modern refinement ; but certain it is, that with her 
own good natural parts, the tacit lessons of the 
clever governess, and those ever-ready ministers 
to the improvement in fashionable taste of ladies 
who have plenty of money—the milliners, namely, 
and the perfumers, and jewellers, and confection- 
ers, and toy-dealers, and elocutionists, and lec- 
turers—Mrs. Mark Luke had genteelified and 
absolutely refined more in one season, than in 
some half-a-dozen former years of stinted ap- 
pliances, and with no one of sufficient authority to 
instruct her in the use of such as were proper. 

Miss Ferrier, Captain Hamilton, and, above all, 
Mr. Theodore Hook, among the modern novelists, 
have exhausted themselves in ridicule of the blun- 
dering, clumsy, and ludicrous attempts of the 
would-be gentlefolks to imitate their betters; the 
impertinence of cits, nouveaux riches, and par- 
venus, and cockneys, who presume to converse 
and give musical parties and dinners like the 
highly-polished privileged orders. Even Miss 
Edgeworth has given one ambitious dinner, 
remarkable for entire and ludicrous failure; but 
then she has the discrimination to show, that the 
failure does not arise from any want of knowledge 
in the grocer’s refined and ambitious lady, but 
solely from want of adequate means to accomplish 
her elegant hospitality. Lady Clonbrony has 
more vices of pronunciation, and is guilty of more 
breaches of conventional English manners, than 
the Dublin vulgarian ; and while Lady Dashfort is 
as brusque rude, and familiar as her high rank 
warrants, her maid is the very pink of formal, 
elaborate politeness. In this Miss Edgeworth 
shows her superiority to ordinary fictionists: she 
is aware that while Maria Louisa, the daughter 
of an emperor, and the descendant of a line of 
princes, born to the manner, if such may be, was 
simple to awkwardness, Josephine, the poor 
Creole, possessed all the refinement and elegance 
of manners which accomplishes an exclusive petite 
mautresse. 

Our own wonder and amusement have never 
been excited by the blunders of such pretenders as 
Mrs. Mark Luke, but rather by the truth, the 
vraisemblance of their imitation; and the absolute 
identity with great folks, in all exterior sh ws, 
which they were able to maintain and aisplay 
after a very little experience. The ladies of the 
family of a rural esquire or laird, though of undis- 
putable gentility of birth, will much oftener 
blunder in some part or other of costume, and in 
the last forms of etiquette, than the females of a 
respectable town tradesman. It has been re- 
marked that the purest speakers of the English 
language in England, next to the highest class of 
nobility, are those shop-keepers and tradesmen in 
the west end of London, who associate with them 
daily in supplying their wants. The principle 
holds in many other points ; and we think that the 
sketchers of parvenu manners should now rather 
direct their observation to how the proscribed 
castes ee their minds and accentuate their 
ideas, than to their aa’s and ee’s; or to how are 
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pronounced, or exhibited, the few distinctions in 
their natural modes of thinking and feeling, be- 
tween classes so far separated by external rank. 

To returg to our heroine. Mrs. Mark Luke 
tired of the tacit teaching of the accomplished 
Miss Dedham, and was pleased to be rid of her, 
as ‘rather too clever;’’ and in the course of 
other two years, she formed quite another plan 
for Miss Luke than the original one of a home 
education. 

She no longer required instruction in speaking 
English herself; for though she still occasionally 
blurted out a broad aw, when a delicate a was 
prescribed, and dealt largely in false emphasis, 
she began to feel returning confidence in herself, 
from Kean or O’Neil—we really forget which— 
having sanctified some of her supposed blunders, 
freely attacked by Miss Dedham. Besides, My- 
sie’s English master, (the highest charger in 
Glasgow for private lessons,) had, in different 
words, decided against the governess; and, in 
short, she was civilly dismissed with handsome 
presents. 

Miss Luke was now, in jockey phrase, rising 
eleven; and a plain, good-tempered, sensible 
child, who ‘‘ took,’’ it was said, after her father. 
Her mother’s friends, and Miss Dedham, in par- 
ticular, long affirmed that she promised to be a 
beauty; and Miss Betty Bogle, that Lukie would 
never keep her word. Even her own mother 
feared for Mysie’s beauty; but she resolved that 
she should be highly accomplished, and never keep 
but the best company; in short—for it is non- 
sense to conceal it longer—that she should be 
Jinished off at the Belle Retiro establishment. 

Mr. Luke thought Mysie very pretty already, 
and to him her acquirements at eleven were quite 
wonderful—save in music. There Mark, who 
had a natural gift, felt that his heiress fell far 
short of her mamma; while Mrs. Luke herself, 
and Miss Dedham, affirmed just the contrary. 
Miss Luke was wonderful in music, as in every- 
thing else, for her years. Often had Mark given 
up his eyes to satisfy them, but he could not 
yield his ears. If Mysie’s attempts were music, 
then was the female world of the west advancing 
backwards. His own family afforded an apt 
illustration. Before going to his apprenticeship 
he had been charmed by the old ballads of the 


Free maids who wove their thread with bones, 


in Hamilton; and with his old mother’s song of 
‘‘Saw ye my father.” Even the everlasting 
‘* Flower of Dumblane,’’ and the ‘* Whistle, and 
T’ll come to ye,”’ of his wife in their sprightly 
days “f courtship, were, if not well sung, at least 
intelligible; and of Mrs. Peaston’s five pieces 
on the piano, Mark could, at all events, recognize 
the ‘* Legacy,”’ and the ‘* Woodpecker tapping ;”’ 
but as to Mysie’s melodious efforts upon the new 
Edinburgh instrument, and her pea-hen screech- 
ings!—mortifying as it was to him to own it, 
Mark fairly gave them up. 

Rosini’s music—and as probationer for the 
Belle Retiro establishment, Miss Luke was, at 
this time, allowed to look at nothing else— 
sounded to Mark Luke, grocer, exactly as it did 
to Samuel Taylor Coleridge, poet—like nonsense 
verses; and for the same reason, which was, that 
their fashionable friends decided that neither had 
more ear than a post. Mark defied his wife’s 
sentence, by proud reference to his own capitally 
sung Burns’ songs, and Tannahill’s to 


Coleridge might, by citing the exquisite harmony, 
the breathing music of his verses; but Mrs. Luke 
would have eluded this by the supplementary 
declaration—‘* No ear for really good—that is for 
fashionable music, Mr. Luke.’’ 

Meanwhile the Belle Retiro establishment was 
rising in reputation every day. It had been con- 
ducted from the first, Mrs. Luke assured her hus- 
band, with the greatest tact :—all the govern- 
esses were Swiss, the domestics English—and 
they were held at such a distance '|—Miss Maria 
herself was just returned from France. There 
was an impenetrable mystery in the management 
of the seminary, with ‘the strictest discipline, 
and the most rigid observance of etiquette.”’ 

Mrs. Mark Luke was willing to forget dll early 
injuries and insults, for the sake of her daughter. 
‘* Tt was always allowed,’’ she remarked, ‘‘ that 
Madame Mére, which she understood was Mrs. 
Dunean Smith’s style in the school, was quite the 
lady—too much so indeed, poor woman! in former 
days—but now this was of great advantage in 
forming the minds, and moulding the manners of 
young ladies! The discipline, Mrs. Luke under- 
stood, was so admirable, that every time she en- 
tered the school-rooms, every pupil, however en- 
gaged, rose, and es a low courtesy; then the 
regimen was so well regulated, and the young 
ladies were, from the practice of calisthenics, so 
remarkable for their fine carriage! True, the 
terms were high; but then the pupils were so 
select, and Miss Maria was so accomplished, and 
Miss Smith so intellectual !’’ 

All this was poured into the unmusical ears of 
Mr. Luke with a rapidity which gave him no op- 
portunity either for question or remark, much as 
he admired and wondered ; and deeply as, on ac- 
count of Mysie, he was interested. 

As for Mrs. Smith, or ** Madame Meére,’’ he 
knew her of old to have been a senseless, proud, 
extravagant woman, who had ruined her husband, 
and brought up her children to be only too like 
herself. Miss Maria had been, whatever she now 
was, a saucy, satirical little cuttie; who had 
often laughed at his simple goodwife, in face of 
the whole kirk ; and Miss Smith a vain, con- 
ceited fool. In this elementary way did Mark 
Luke silently reason upon these great characters. 
Calisthenics, he presumed, was some puppy of a 
French dancing master; and as to accomplish- 
ments, he surely understood them quite well, for 
his own wife had been accomplished, and Miss 
Betty Bogle had in her day been very accom- 
plished—many of his female friends were very 
accomplished, whom Mark thought useless taw- 
pies for all that. But he nevertheless yielded to 
the necessity of his Mysie, when she had finished 
her English, and writing, and arithmetic, and 
geography, and dancing, being made neighboriike 
and accomplished—though he absolutely boggled 
at intellectual. Could Miss Smith preach like 
Dr. Chalmers, or lecture like Professor Sandford, 
or write politics and political economy, like the 
editor of the Glasgow Herald :—and was she to 
impart all this intellectuality to his little Mysie? 
Allowing she were capable of mye ore, these 
goodly gifts—to which, however, Mark demur- 
red—he could not all at once perceive what the 
better his ‘‘ wee Mysie’’ was to be for such rare 
and novel acquirements. Might they not prove a 
mote in the lassie’s marriage '—Men—Mark now 
judged from experience—did not always like 
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he puzzled on for another five minutes, and eco- 
nomically scraped his cheese, before he ventured 
to ask; ‘* But what is intellectual, goodwife? or 
what mean ye by it?”’ 

** Hut, tuts, Mr. Luke, with your good wife— 
surely ye may leave that low epithet for Bailie 
Jervie’s Mattie, and the Salt Market now ;—and 
as for intellectual—every educated person, Mr. 
Luke, every individual among the educated classes, 
or of ordinary accomplishments, Mr. Luke—— 
Really | am ashamed of the inquiry ;—and what 
signifies explaining about itt It is enough at 
present that Miss Luke becomes an inmate of the 
Belle Retiro establishment.”’ 

Mr. Mark Luke emitted something between a 
consenting grunt and a regretful sigh; but the 
matter once fixed, he began, like a man of sense 
as he was, to view it on the bright side—* His 
own Mysie accomplished and intellectual—but, 
above all, so near him as to come home every 
Saturday, though bred through the week with the 
daughters of the wealthiest merchants in the west 
of Scotland, forbye the Lennox and Argile lairds. 
And good easy soul that she was! his consent 
made the goodwife so happy !”’ 

Thus, at the worst, the affair presented many 
consolatory points; the Smiths would surely be 
kind to his bairn:—*‘* They owed him a day in 
harvest from the date of his trustee-ship.’’ 

With what joyful alacrity did Mrs. Mark Luke 
proceed next morning to purchase the fashicnable 
equipments of her daughter, whose embroidered 
trousers and silk hose were ordered upon a scale 
which might better have suited a grown-up young 
lady fitting out for the Bengal or Caleutta matri- 
monial bazaar, and pretty sure of an early market, 
than a little girl going to school! There were 
few genteel tea-tables in the T'rongate where, in 
two days afterwards, the high destinies of Miss 
Luke were not known and discussed, and the 
vanity of her parents treated with proper reproba- 
tion; yet it is singular that the catastrophe which 
befell the ambitious Lukes, for we must call it by 
that imposing name, was not anticipated in a sin- 
gle quarter. 

The last of the plain frocks and nightgowns of 
Robina, as her mother now chose to name her, 
were brought home ; and as to the more conspicu- 
ous fashionable attire, there was good reason for 
delay. Her mamma reserved that till she had an 
——— of reconnoitering the dresses of the 
Sauchie Hall young ladies, and consulting, as she 
would then be well entitled to do, with Miss 
Maria ; whose sojourn in France entitled her to 
preside, and pronounce in all affairs of the toilet. 

There were indeed in certain Glasgow coteries, 
whispers of some mysterious corsette, and classic 
sandal, which was to give te the Sauchie Hall 
pupils the shapes of Venuses and nymphs, with 
the ankles of Vestris. 

Mrs. Mark Luke had not mentioned this ad- 
vantage to Mark, for she knew whereabouts to 
throw her pearls; but the cireumstance had no 
mean effect on her own maternal judgment. 

To do the thing handsomely, and in good style, 
Mrs. Mark ordered a Tontine chaise one morning, 
and making herself and her daughter—Jenny, look- 
ing after her, said—*‘ as fine as hands could make 
them,’’ furnished herself with a supply of her 
newly engraved visiting cards, and repaired to 
the Sauchie-Hall Road Establishment. Her spir- 
its, if not quite so ebullient, were at least as 
much fluttered as those of her daughter, as her 





anticipations of, for the first time, finding herself 
in the same room with the erclusive Smiths, the 
objects of her imitation, envy, and admiration, for 
so many years, were not wholly pleasing. 

As the walls of ‘‘the Establishment’’ were 
discerned among the trees, a sudden faintness 
struck to her bold heart; but what will not a 
dutiful and affectionate mother encounter for her 
only child—and that child rich, and moreover a 
girl, and one too, whatever flatterers might affirm, 
whose substantial frame, as her mother perceived, 
would require the united force of the mysterious 
cestus, the sandal, and the calisthenics of Belle 
Retiro, to be moulded at sixteen, into that of a 

race. 

A drive of a half hour had been interrupted only 
by the numerous gay and eager inquiries of blithe 
restless Mysie, rejoicing equally in her new grand 
school and her glossy pink sash, and such habitual 
and unconscious maternal admonitions delivered 
every three minutes, as ‘* Hold up your head, 
Robina! Mind your carriage, Miss Luke.—Take 

our fingers from your mouth, child.—Your 
rench kid gloves will not be fit to be seen before 
we reach the establishment.”’ 

But before the lustre of Miss Luke’s French 
kids was wholly gone, the chaise had wheeled 
within the gate of the seminary, and the fatal bell 
was rung! It will not do for ladies, whose busi- 
ness it is to teach morals with manners, to tell 
many direct fibs. Mrs. Smith was *‘ at home,”’ 
and Mrs. Luke and her daughter were ushered 
into an empty drawing-room, and left for a half 
hour to admire the harp, and couches, and conver- 
sation-stools, and apology-tables, and cabinets, 
and the painted paste-board ornaments, elegancies 
and utilities, quite at their leisure, while a family 
council was holding above stairs. 

‘* By the greatest good-fortune in the world, I 
had a glance of the triple-bordered Paisley shawl 
of the grocer’s lady of three-tails,’’ said Miss 
Maria. 

**There can be no doubt about the business of 
the embassy,’’ rejoined Miss Smith. 

‘*We have several vacancies, Bell,’’ said 
Madame Mere, thoughtfully. 

** None, madam, for Mark Luke’s daughter,”’ 
returned Bella, the true Aead of the establishment, 
in a tone of ineffable decision. 

Many ideas passed with rapidity through the 
brain of Mrs. Smith. ‘* Mark Luke, Esq., Dr. to 
Mrs. Smith and daughters, for the board and edu- 
cation of Miss Luke,’’ &c., was in particular, an 
inviting set-off, to a long bill for the tea, sugar, 
and soap, required for the uses of the establish- 
ment. She gave her thoughts oblique speech. 

** Our family has been obliged by the considera- 
tion shown by Mark Luke, at that very unpleasant 
time when Mr. Smith’s affairs became deranged.”’ 

** Ma’am, is it your wish to ruin the seminary ?’’ 
cried Miss Smith, addressing her mother in a tone 
of asperity. ‘* Receive Luke’s daughter :—have 
her vulgar bustling mother going about the town 
proclaiming that her Miss is with us—and lock up 

our doors.—Could ever the Higgins, or the 

empsters, or the Haigs send, or recommend 
another pupil to you! J put the case to yourself, 
ma’am—would you have sent own daughters 
to a school where a grocer’s child was placed ?”’ 

** That was in other days, Bell; and I——’’ 

‘* Stay, madam; has not the main cause of our 
success been that we are so very select—known to 
be so particular about whom we receive—so rigid 
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in our rule of excluding all suspicious characters— 
that no taint of vulgarity, no pupil with improper 
local connexions is admitted within our doors. 
What else, pray; makes even this Mrs. Mark 
Luke besiege them? It is very possible that many 
useful branches, and even the accomplishments, 
may be taught in the common schools of Glasgow, 
almost as well as in our seminary ; but here is our 
grand and marked distinction, from which if we 
once deviate——”’ 

‘* This child will be very rich,” interrupted Mrs. 
Smith; who was, we fear, incapable of taking so 
comprehensive a view of any subject as her inéel- 
lectual eldest daughter. She could squabble about 
pews and caps, but she failed to comprehend the 
grand resources which are afforded by the princi- 
ples of Exclusivism in British society, throughout 
all its grades. 

‘*Rich, my dear mother!’ retorted Bella, 
spitefully ; ‘‘and what is her wealth to us? 
There are rich girls enough about Glasgow and 
Paisley, I dare say ; but what is that to the pur- 
pose of vulgarizing the establishment by admit- 
ting such a candidate as this !”’ 

Mrs. Smith began to see the affair in the proper 
light ; but she would not at once yield. ‘* You 
are not always so very select, Miss Smith,’’ she 
returned. ‘* There was the Belfast girl, not a 
whit more genteel than little Luke—and the 
Campbelton girl, and that sallow creature from 
Manchester.”’ 

‘*Une batarde,’? put in Maria—who, though 
she meant to vote with her sister for the exclusion 
of Mysie, chose to speak against her. 

‘** No, you were not always so very select, Miss 
Smith,’’ repeated the piqued Madame Mére. 

There was so much at stake that Miss Smith 
resolved not to sacrifice the family interests, her 
own included, to her own temper, nor yet to her 
mother’s silliness. Meanwhile, time was pressing, 
for the candidate waited below. 

**T am astonished, mother, how you, with your 
excellent sense and knowledge of life, can take so 
narrow a view of this affair. I am certain your 
kind heart betrays your head :—Mark Luke’s 
attention to my father’s affairs I am not disposed 
to forget any more than you—and if there were 
any way of obliging the man save this. Have you 
forgot the Kilmarnock carpet-maker’s girl, who 
nearly ruined the school ?’’ 

‘* She was a very pretty, clever, sweet child :— 
I have not forgot her,’’ said Mrs. Smith, in a 
natural tone. 

‘* Granted, ma’am ; but what is that to us? It 
is hard that we should suffer by other people’s 
misfortunes. There are plenty of excellent schools 
for the children of the low rich.” 

‘* Ten vacancies in my establishment at present, 
Miss Smith.” 

‘* Were there twenty, madam, I will never de- 
part from the principle. You know well the 
cause of your thin house this year. Those few 
drops of black blood which I detected at first 
glance in the Greenock girl, and warned you of 


** My gracious !’’ cried Mrs. Smith, in a very 
natural manner; ‘‘ she was two removes from the 
Hindoo on the one side, and four on the other—an 
heiress and a lawful child—and that malicious, 
prating woman ‘S 

‘* No matter, ma’am. It is quite superfluous to 
tell me of the babbling propensities, and the love 
of gossip and scandal, either among West-country 








ladies, or East-country ladies. But since our suc- 
cess depends no little upon their tongues, we must 
keep out of their reach. The fewer Glasgow 
damsels we receive the better. I never desire to 
see a St. Mungo’s Miss within our doors. The 

rying and tittle-tattle of the Betty Bogles and 

enny Parlanes are absolutely ruinous to the low 
schools ; and the more distant the townspeople are 
held, even by us, the better for the seminary. A 
small degree of mystery is necessary in every pro- 
fessional undertaking. Let the people of the 
small schools parade their reverend patrons and 
public examinations, and placard their marvellous 
systems: Exclusiveness, depend upon it, is the 
true foundation of our select society. If we once 
give way, if we deviate from the exact line of de- 
mareation to be maintained between birth and 
fashion and the mere mob dung-hill wealth lying 
at our door, depend upon it, ma’am ——”’ 

** Well, well, take your own way, Miss Smith,” 
said Madame Meére, quite convinced, but far from 
satisfied ; and the Swiss governess, Mademoiselle 
Curchod, whose department it was, besides teach- 
ing the French language and embroidery, to tell 
lies polite for her board and her salary of £30, 
was deputed to dismiss Mrs. Mark Luke with all 
imaginable civility. This office, the young lady, 
(who, by the way, was said in Glasgow to be a 
cousin of Madame de Stael’s, by the mother’s 
side,) performed with such good grace, that Mrs. 
Mark Luke invited her to tea, and half believed it 
must be impossible for Mrs. Smith, or her daugh- 
ters, to see a visiter at this hour; and that they 
exceedingly regretted their inability to receive her. 
It was, however, with some failing of heart that 
Mrs. Luke seated herself in her chaise, musing 
on Mademoiselle’s announcement of the applica- 
tions, ten deep, for every vacancy occurring in the 
** Society.” 

The visit was not wholly thrown away. Mysie, 
on the alert about her future schoolmates, had 
caught a peep of some of the peeping Misses, 
They all, from six to sixteen, wore a sort of con- 
ventual costume, as ugly and un-English as possi- 
ble. ‘* Mamma,” said Mysie, ‘‘ why have the 
Misses their hair tied up that ugly way, as if they 
were going to wash their faces !”’ 

** Robina, love, hold up your head!—how do 
you think Mrs. Smith will receive a slouching, 
awkward Miss'—That is the present fashion of 
young ladies in France, which Miss Maria has 
introduced. Miss Fanny Ayton, and Miss Fanny 
Kemble, wear their hair in that style.’’ 

And when Mr. Luke marvelled at his daughter, 
disguised and uglified, from her hair being dragged 
into a net, and her little person invested with a 
Swiss apron, he was informed that the one was 
favorable to her eyes and her studies, and the 
other to her habits of tidiness. 

For two weeks, and finally forever, these im- 
provements remained the sole advantages mother 
or daughter derived from the Belle Retiro estab- 
lishment. Mrs. Mark Luke once more left her 
card, and waited the leisure of the presiding 
genius of the society one Saturday and another. 

Mrs. Mark Luke had now everywhere an- 
nounced the high destination of her daughter ; 
and this protracted silence made her so anxious 
and unhappy, that she took courage, and de- 
spatched an unexeceptionable note—on rose-tinted 
paper, and smelling horribly of musk—simply— 
simple woman !—announcing her own, and her 
husband’s intention of placing Miss Luke at 
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Sauchie Hall, for the benefit of the invaluable in- 
structions in morals and manners of Mrs. Smith 
and her accomplished daughters. It went against 
her ay to be thus urgent—she whom poor but 
excellent teachers of all sorts had so long humbly 
and diligently solicited ;—but what will not a 
fashionable mother do for her only child—that 
child a girl, and of ‘‘ considerable expectations ?”’ 

Anxiously did Mrs. Mark Luke await the re- 
sponse, which came one morning just as she re- 
turned from a round of calls, in which Miss Luke 
had accompanied her, to take leave of her friends 
preparatory to going to school. The paper, of 
the first quality, was, in this case, neither tinted 
nor perfumed; but so long-tailed and conglome- 
rated were the characters traced on it, that—what 
with the e added to the tail of the Smith, and the 
i changed to a y—it cost Mrs. Mark Luke con- 
siderable trouble to make out ‘‘ how very much 
Mrs. D. Smythe regretted that there was no 

resent vacancy in the select number of young 
adies received into her society, and no probability 
of any one occurring which warranted Mrs. S. in 
entertaining the hope of ever having the pleasure 
of seeing Miss Luke—a most interesting charge ! 
—a member of her family.”’ 

The Smythes had changed their tone in latter 
days. The /xcluswes upon calculation, were no 
longer haughty and insolent in manner. 

Mrs. Mark Luke understood the case—or 
guessed at it; but she was rather mortified at her 


street knobs, I am told, are after it. But far 
would it be from me, Mr. Luke, to wish that you 
should hurt your pecuniary circumstances by the 
purchase. Iam content to leave that charming 
place to those who can better afford it than my 
husband.” 

Cunning Mrs. Mark Luke! Mark was fairly 
piqued at last; in his purse-pride, and in his pa- 
ternal and conjugal affection ; while his prudence 
was largely propitiated by another ‘‘ Upset Price 
still Farther Reduced.”’ 

In a month Haleyon Bank was his own—and in 
the first delirium of her vanity and exultation, 
Mrs. Mark Luke’s naturally kind heart had ex- 
panded far beyond the narrow boundaries of cold 
exclusivism ; and, between good-nature and social 
vanity, she had so far forgotten strict propriety, as 
to invite all the world—country cousins, and vul- 
gar old acquaintances included—to her marine 
villa. She had been excluded from pews, boxes, 
burial-grounds, and boarding-schools; but now 
she was to be happy—perfectly happy! 

O, Seged, King of Ethiopia! if thou, in the 
plenitude of imperial potency, with all appliances 
and means, could not command felicity for a sin- 
gle day, what envious, mocking fiend tempted to 
betray our Mrs. Mark Luke, with those brilliant, 
illusive jack-a-lanterns, which, in all ages of the 
world, have dazzled to bewilder the daughters of 
men, and to drag them on through bog and 
morass, only to land them knee-deep in the mire at 





own condition than angry with them. How Miss 
Betty Bogle would sneer, and Penny Parlane 
exult over her! ‘It is all along, Mr. Luke, of | 
your having no place of your own, 
have left my card at the seminary as Mrs. Mark | 
Luke of Haleyon Bank, you would have seen an- | 
other sort of answer to my application for our 
Robina; and there it is forever in the papers! It | 
is a marvel to me such a gem, and such a rug, is 
not nipped up long ago. ‘There is young John} 


last? Yet were not all her hopes illusive; for 


| happy was the little hour in which she first ran 


over the garden, and then explored, as its mis- 


If 1 could | tress, every garret and doghole of Haleyon Bank. 


In that state of flutter and beatitude, we shall for 
a time leave Mrs. Mark Luke to the sympathy of 
our indulgent readers. They will not grudge one 
little hour of bliss without alloy to a woman be- 
fore whom lies the task of finishing and marrying 
a daughter upon the exclusive system of the mid- 


Cowan, the drysalter, and some of the Jamaica | dle ranks in Great Britain. 





A Portrait Soiree.—The abundance of por- | 


traits that are being exhibited at the royal Acad- | 
emy may furnish a valuable suggestion to those | 
who are in the habit of giving expensive parties ; 
for all the objects of visiting may be accomplished 
without any of the cost or inconvenience. Con- 
sidering how little requiring either intellect or an- | 
imation goes on at a fashionable soirée, it is quite 


‘“Tue Greex Stave,’ sy Powrers.—We 
have been favored by Messrs. Graves, of Pall 


Mall, with a view of a statue—a work of the 
American sculptor, Hiram Powers—representing 


the fact of the exposure of female slaves for sale 
in the Turkish bazaar. The figure is upright, and 
rests the right hand upon a support, over which is 


‘thrown a modern Greek drapery. The modelling 


clear that people, who wish merely to see their of every part of the work is most accurate as to 
friends, might derive quite as much satisfaction Pare and inimitable as to texture ; such, indeed, 


from seeing their portraits. 

If every person invited to an evening party | 
miyht send his likeness as a substitute for himself, 
a great deal of unnecessary expense would be 
saved in the way of dress to the guest, while the 
host would not have to Jay out money in enter- 
taining him. A portrait soirée would at least be 
something new in the fashionable world, and if 
only on that account, there is every chance of its 
becoming popular in the higher circles. 

Some idea may be formed of the effect of such 
an assemblage from the present aspect of the 
rooms at the Royal Academy; and, as many go 
to parties only to have their appearance canvassed, 
by having themselves canvassed before they went, 
much trouble would be saved to those who make it 


is the softness in parts, as the relaxed muscles of 
the knee, that the statue seems rather to have been 
modelled than carved in the marble. The ex- 

ression of the countenance is a retiring modesty. 

he hands are bound in chains; this is not truth, 
but necessary to the description. In a few words, 
we pay the artist the highest compliment that can 
be offered ; it is insufficient to say that his work 
reminds us of the antique—it competes success- 
fully with the best remnants of Greek art. The 
work isthe property of Mr. Grant, of Devonshire ; 
and has created such an interest as to have been 
viewed by almost every patron of art in the me- 
tropolis.—Art Unton. 


Ir is contemplated to establish a line of steam 





their business to criticise.—Punch. 


communication between Liverpool and Brazil. 
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THE STORY OF MARTHA GUINNIS AND HER 
SON. 
BY MRS. CROWE, AUTHOR OF ** SUSAN HOPLEY,”’ &c. 
CHAPTER I. 


Ir was nearly midnight, and Martha Guinnis 
began to think that John, her husband, who had 
gone that morning to the races at D——, was 
going to do what he very seldom did, namely, 
spend the night from home. She had for some 
time felt extremely sleepy, and ever and anon her 
head nodded over the large family Bible that lay 
open before her. She had a mind to go to bed ; 
but, as her room was not on the same side of the 
house as the door, she was afraid she might not 
hear John if he did come home, and her son and 
the maid had both been long in bed. So she 
resolved to wait till half past twelve, but, before 
the half hour had expired, she was fast asleep ; 
and it was one o’clock when the sound of her hus- 
band’s heavy stick upon the door roused her with 
a start from her nap. 

**My! John, how late you are,’’ said she, with 
a yawn, as she opened the door; ‘* why, I thought 
you were not coming at all !"’ 

** And I'd like not to have come at all either,”’ 
said John, in a sharp, quick tone, that denoted 
dissatisfaction with himself or somebody else. 


‘* Why, what ’s the matter?”’ said Martha, tak-| 


ing the alarm; ‘“‘ you haven't been robbed, I 
ope?” 

** Yes, I have,” returned John. ‘‘ Dang it!” 
added he, striking the table with his fist, ‘* that 
ever I should be such an ass!"’ 

‘Why, what have you done? You haven't 
been losing your money, have you ?”’ 

** Yes, I have,’’ answered John, sulkily. 


** There, now !’’ exclaimed Martha; “didn’t I! 


tell you sot Wasn’t I as sure as eggs are eggs, 
that if you went to D you would n’t be able 








chaps—there was three or four of ’em there, with 
a parcel of flash notes in their pockets—”’ 

‘* What! you weren't such a fool as to take 
one of their notes, were you t’’ exclaimed Martha. 

** Yes, I was,’’ returned John; ‘and to give 
change for it tog. I knew fast enough the colt 
was to win—I heard it in the duke’s stables as I 
went along—so when a swell looking chap came 
up and offered me two guineas to one against him, 
I was down upon it at once—‘ Done !’ says I; 
but he was deeper than I was.”’ 

** And what did you give him?’’ asked Martha, 
her cheek flushing with vexation. 

‘Three guineas,”’ said John ; ‘* and that 
rag ’s all I got for it;’’ and so saying he drew a 
very good-looking five pound note from his pocket, 
and threw it on the table. 

** Are you sure it’s a bad one ?”’ inquired Mar- 
tha. ‘It looks very good.”’ 

‘““Of course, I’m sure,’’ answered John. 
‘“*Wasn’t I like to be taken up at Blake’s for 
offering it in payment? Blake was away at the 
races, and the young man in the shop did n’t know 
me; and when he saw the note was a bad one, he 





_|took me for a swindler, and was as near as possible 


sending for the constable ; only that luckily Blake’s 
sister came in and stopt him.”’ 

‘*But how did he know it was bad,”’ asked 
Martha, curiously examining the note. 

‘* Because some of the same sort had been 


| passed upon the course yesterday,”’ replied John ; 


‘©and Blake had shown one to the lad to put him 
on his guard.”’ 

‘* How unlucky !”’ said Martha. 

‘* What?’’ said John, sharply. 

‘* Well, I’m sure Blake could afford to lose it 
better than we could,’’ answered Martha. 

‘*Fie, woman !”’ said John; ‘* you would n’t 
have me pass bad money, would you?”’ 

‘But if you hadn’t known it, nobody could 


to keep from betting? and you know very well,| have blamed you, you know.” 


John, you are no more judge of a horse than I! 


am. 
** Aren’t I?’’ said John, in a tone of irritation, 
for this is an impeachment no man can endure 
a ee 


ai 


‘*T must pay for my own folly,”’ answered John ; 


“*there ’s no reason anybody else should pay for 
/it that I know of.” 


‘* Three guineas !”’ said Martha, ‘* and two that 


| you won—there ’s five guineas gone through your 
o, to be sure you ’re not,”’ replied the wife; stupidity. Did n’t you try to find the fellow that 


‘didn’t you give ten pounds for Collier’s old! cheated you ?”’ 


mare, that had got the glanders, and wasn’t worth 
ten shillings ?”’ 

“Tt 's very lucky for you I did, I *m sure,”’ said 
John, sharply, ‘‘ for it’s helped you to something 
to fling in my teeth ever since.” 

‘Well, and isn’t it enough to make one,” 
answered Martha; ‘*to see a man such a fool, 
meddling with what he knows nothing about? 
And, pray, how much have you lost?’’ 

“Tt isn’t so much what I’ve lost—though 
that’s bad enough, to be sure—as the way I lost 
it,”’ returned Guinnis; ‘‘dang it! that I should 
be such a Johnny Raw !”” 

‘* Why, whose horse did you bet on?” asked 
Martha. 

**On the duke’s colt,’’ answered John. 

“My! what a fool to bet on that young thing 
that had never run before! But it ’s just like you. 
And which wont”’ ; 

*“* Why, the colt won,’’ answered John, dog- 


gedly. 
“The colt won! Then how could you lose?”’ 
asked Martha. 

‘*T didn't lose ; I won the bet,”’ replied John ; 
* but I was bit by a rascal—one of them Lunnun 





**To be sure I did. That’s what kept me so 
late. I went back to the course, and searched for 
him in every direction; and then, when evening 
came, I went to all the inns and public-houses in 
D , but devil a bit could I see of him !”’ 

‘*How provoking!’’ exclaimed Martha, still 
fingering the note. 

**Pot it in the fire! put it in the fire!’’ said 
John. ‘* It’s the only place it’s fit for !”’ 

‘**T can’t think how anybody could tell it was 
bad,’’ observed Martha. ‘*1’m sure I should n’t 
know it.”’ 

‘‘Then you can’t blame me for not knowing 
it,’’ said John. 

‘That ’s a different thing,”’ said Martha. “ If 
a man will bet with people he knows nothing about 
on a race-course, he should look to what he takes 
from them. If this wasn’t the last day of the 
races, you might, perhaps, have caught him to- 
morrow.”’ 

‘** But it is the last na replied John, rising 
and preparing to go to bed. 

‘* Well,” said Martha, rising also, and approach- 
ing the fire, ‘I can hardly find in my heart to 
burn what looks so like a good five pounds.”’ 
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*¢ Put it in the fire!’’ said John, ‘‘ and let ’s go 
to bed. It’s two o’clock, and I must have my 
breakfast at seven, for I’ve got to be at the 
Grange by eight, about the hay.’ 

** Will Squire Walter buy all the crop?’’ in- 
quired Martha. 

‘*T hope he will ; he said as much yesterday,” 
answered John, as he left the room, again bidding 
his wife to put the note in the fire, and come to bed. 

The door closed on the husband ; the wife stood 
on the hearth, with the note in her hand: she 
looked at the fire, and she looked at the note. 
Clearly, it was her duty to burn it; but then, as 
she said, it did look so like a good five pounds, 
and the day might come that five pounds would 
be so useful to her; and really she did not see 
how anybody, unless their suspicions were on the 
alert, could possibly know this to be a bad one; 
and, as these ideas floated through her mind, she 
slowly smoothed out the note, and then she felded 
it; and, finally, she deposited it between the 
leaves of the Bible, which still lay open on the 
table; resolving that there was no necessity for 
being in a hurry about it; and that it would he 
quite time enough to burn it on the following 
morning. But the following morning brought its 
usual occupations ; and although, as she passed to 
and fro in the exercise of her household cares, her 
eye involuntarily glanced to where the Bible lay, 
on a small round table in the corner, she persuaded 
herself that she was too busy just then to attend 
to the matter, and that the evening would be time 
enough. But the day happened to be Saturday, 
and as she had a great deal to do, it was ten 
o'clock at night before she had leisure to take her 
usual seat by the fire-side. When she did so, 
John was sitting half asleep on the other side of 
the hearth. 

** Come, old woman,” said he, lifting up his 
head, ‘‘ give us a chapter, and let’s go to bed!”’ 
for it had been a custom, ever since they were 
married, for Martha to read a chapter, the last 
thing before they retired. So she rose and fetched 
the Bible ; and, as she turned over the leaves, she 
saw the note. Her eye glanced up at John ; but, 
weary with the fatigues of the day, and the late 
hours of the preceding one, his eyelids were 
drooping, and his head hanging on his breast: so 
she turned on to the lessons of the day, and lifted 
up her voice and read. 

On that night, after her husband had retired to 
bed, Martha withdrew the note from between the 
leaves of the Bible, and deposited it where it was 
never likely to meet any eye but her own; namely, 
in an antique silver tea-pot, which had been left 
her by an aunt; and which had reposed, in unseen 
dignity, at the bottom of an old bureau, ever since 
it came into her possession ; and, from that time, 
Martha Guinnis persuaded herself that she forgot 
the note. It was true, indeed, that she never 
deliberately indulged herself with reflections on 
the subject of its existence ; but, for all that, she 
knew it was there; and, for a long time, she 
never went to the bureau without recollecting it. 
There it was—a felt, rather than an acknowledged 
resource, in case of emergency. Gradually, how- 
ever, the idea became less vivid, the emergency 
did not arise ; and, at length, it lived only in her 
unawakened memory, sleeping till some unexpect- 
ed event, or association of ideas, should recall it. 

Five — had elapsed, and John Guinnis 
waxed old and infirm; he had been a hard work- 
ing man, and his age told upon him ; and it now 
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became a question between the husband and wife, 
whether it would not be advisable to bring home 
their only son, William, to manage their little 
farm for them. This darling of the mother’s 
heart, and indeed of the father’s too, had been 
sent away to learn his business elsewhere ; because 
he was too wild to be kept at home, where his 
mother spoilt him, and his father could not manage 
him. He had betrayed no particular disposition 
to vice; but he was thoughtless. self-willed, and 
fond of pleasure; and needed what is called a 
tight hand to keep him in. So they sent him toa 
tolerably flourishing farmer, of the name of Ed- 
munds, whose rigor, with respect to his own chil- 
dren, was looked upon as exemplary ; and there 
he had been for three years, conforming pretty 
well to the rules set up by the head of the estab- 
lishment ; without however losing his character 
for irregularity. Martha, who had unequivocally 
regretted his departure, and but slowly acquiesced 
in it, now argued eagerly in favor of his return. 
John said, ‘‘ If I were but sure he ’d be steady,” 
and wished him to stay away a couple of years 
longer; but Martha urged that he was now two- 
and-twenty, and that besides their own great need 
of him, it was not fair to leave their only boy, 
‘and such a fine young fellow as William too,”’ 
to be tyrannized over by Edmunds: if Edmunds 
was a tyrant to his own flesh and blood, what 
would he be to theirs; besides, he ‘d be falling in 
love with one of Edmunds’ daughters, if he staid 
there much longer: and whilst it was quite certain 
Edmunds would never consent to the match, it 
would disappoint their hopes of marrying him to 


/his cousin Helen, who had a nice little fortune of 


five hundred pounds ready for his acceptance ; for 
Helen had liked William from her childhood. 
This last argument was decisive, and William was 
sent for. 

In spite of his misgivings, John Guinnis felt 
very happy to see his son at home again, and felt 
very proud of him too; for he was, indeed, as 
Martha said, a very fine young fellow ; and cousin 
Helen, who was there to meet him, showed her 
heart in her eyes, and flung blushing roses into 
her fair young cheeks to weleome him. A close 


| observer might have thought William less joyous 


than the rest of the party; but he smiled gently, 
showing the finest set of teeth in the world, which 
fascinated Helen ; his mother was bewitched with 
the manly form, and dark curling whiskers, which 
nature had elaborated since she had last seen him ; 
whilst the anxious John was delighted by the low 
voice and subdued demeanor, which he looked 
upon as indications of a thorough reform. He 
arrived on the Saturday evening ; and, on Sunday 
morning, Helen leant upon his arm as she trod the 
accustomed path to church ; blushing and smiling, 
and looking eagerly up in his face, as if the better to 
understand what he was saying ; but, in fact, to 
drink in deep draughts of love from his eyes—not 
from his lips, for they spoke no syilable of love ; 
but his eyes were of that dangerous quality, that 
they could not look into a woman’s without melting 
into softness. 

William now took the management of the farm, 
at least the active duties of it, under his father ; 
whilst John reserved to himself the financial de- 
partment, and indulged his increasing infirmities 
with a larger share of repose. Martha was proud 
and happy; and Helen, who was encouraged by 
the old people to be much at the house, grew daily 
more and more in love; whilst, gradually, the 
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young man’s lips, as well as eyes, began to testi- 
fy, that his heart was not insensible to her merits 
and affection. 

Thus some months passed away without any re- 
markable occurrence, when one evening, William 
asked his father to allow him to spend the next 
day from home. He said he had a letter inform- 
ing him that some of the young Edmundses were 
to be at N , the county town, and that he 
wanted to go over and meet them. After a little 
demur at the loss of time, the old man consented ; 
and, on the following morning, with the dawn of 
day,the young man started on foot. The distance 
he had to walk was about fifteen miles, but his 
mind was so engrossed, and he strode over the 
ground so unconsciously, that he found himself 
entering the suburbs of N——, before he was 
aware that he had gone over half the space. But 
now, seeing where he was, he roused himself from 
his abstraction, and striking on right through the 
main street, and over a bridge that crossed a river 
at the other extremity of the town, he continued 
his way along the high road, until he reached a 
small publie-house by the way-side, into the 
passage of which he turned, whilst at the same 
moment, the door of the little parlor on the right 
was opened by a young girl, who, being seated at 
the window, had seen him pass. 

‘* Fanny! Fanny!’ exclaimed he, as he en- 
— ; “‘ what could have induced you to do 
this ?”’ 

**Oh, William !’’ eried the girl, flinging her- 
self into his arms, ** what is to become of 
me ?”’ 

** Why, what ’s the matter ?’’ cried William. 

** Oh,”’ said she, ‘* can’t you guess ?’* and as she 
spoke, poor Fanny blushed, and threw down her 
eyes. William guessed but too well. 

** Oh, Fanny!” exclaimed he, again, ‘* what is 
to be done ! * 

**Oh, what indeed? Oh, what indeed ?’’ 
cried the young girl, wringing her hands in de- 
spair. 

** Does your father know it?’’ asked he. 

‘* No,”’ replied she ; ‘nobody knows it; not 
even my sister.”’ 

** How, then, did you get away? What will 
a father say to Pm leaving home ?’" asked 

illiam, in a tone of alarm. 

‘*My father saw | was very ill,” replied the 
girl, ** though he little guessed the cause ; and 
he gave me leave to come to my aunt’s for a 
month for change of air. And Heaven knows 
I am ill, for I never sleep; and though I am 
obliged to keep up through the day, I ery all 
night.” 

** And what do you mean to do?’’ asked he. 





**What could I do but come to you?’’ re- 
plied she. ‘*Who can I look to for help but 
you?”’ 


** But how can I help you?’’? asked William. 

**T don’t know,’’ answered Fanny, in a low, 
humble voice ; and casting down her eyes—*‘ I 
thought—I thought you would do something for 
me.”’ 

William’s heart smote him for the question he 
had asked. He was indeed bound to do something 
for her: honor and feeling commanded him to 
marry her—but, alas! he no longer loved her, and 
he adored Helen; and the want of control over his 
inclinations, which formed the great defect of his 
character, and was the source of his errors, ren- 
dered the idea of marrying the one and losing the 
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other utterly insupportable. There was another 
thing, however, he was bound to do, and which 
admitted of no delay ; and this was to provide a 
place of refuge and proper attendance for the un- 
fortunate girl during the period that was approach- 
ing ; so, affecting to misunderstand her Sioiiee, 
he answered, that he would endeavor to procure a 
lodging immediately ; adding that, if her father 
did not discover her absence from her aunt’s, 
possibly the whole thing might be managed, and 
she return home again without having awakened 
any suspicion of the truth. Fanny sighed at this 
intimation, but she was too humble and depressed 
in her own esteem to expostulate. So they went 
out together; and having found a lodging in an 
obseure street of the suburbs, the owner of which 
engaged to recommend a nurse, the young girl es- 
tablished herself in it without delay ; and William, 
with a cold embrace, took his leave, promising to 
send her some money on the following day, and to 
come over and see her whenever he could get away 
from home. 

Poor Fanny ! had their previous interview left a 
single hope in blossom, that cold embrace would 
have blighted it. It was too evident the transient 
passion she had excited had passed away, and 
there was no home in his heart for her—scarcely 
even pity. She was a burden to him, and he 
meant to shake her off the moment he could; and 
yet, agonizing as was the alternative of accepting 
his cold charity, she had no other. ‘There was not 
a friend in the world to whom she could apply in 
her emergency. Her brother and aunt were, as 
hard and inflexible as her father, whilst her sister 
was as helpless and dependent as herself. In the 
anguish of her heart she looked at the river, which, 
after leaving the city, could be distinguished from 
the window of the attic she inhabited, flowing far 
over the country, through green meadows and 
smiling pastures, and she longed for the rest those 
waters of oblivion could bring her. But Fann 
was only seventeen, and her young soul lista 
from the image of death ; besides, though she had 
erred through love and opportunity, and from the 
temptations to seek, wherever she could find them, 
that affection and sympathy which the harshness 
of her natural connections denied her, she was 
yet a pious and God-believing child, and she 
did not dare rashly to fling away the life that 
had been given her for she knew not what pur- 
pose. 

In the mean time, with heavy steps and slow, 
the young man retraced his weary way. He had 
anticipated nothing so bad as this in the morning. 
He had gone unwillingly to meet her, in conse- 
quence of a few lines urgently requesting an inter- 
view ; which interview, he expected, was planned 
with a view of inducing him to marry her—a 
scheme he was resolved to defeat. He was now a 
great deal more in love with Helen than he had 
ever been with Fanny ; and on his union with the 
former everything smiled, whilst a union with the 
latter, even had he liked her, would have been 
surrounded by difficulties. To be sure, the case 
might now be altered. Probably, if old Edmunds 
discovered his daughter’s situation, he would insist 
upon the match. But this did not make it a whit 


the more agreeable—it was only an additional 
motive for endeavoring to conceal the misfortune, 
and get her home again unsuspected. But there 
was one fearful obstacle in the way of accomplish- 
ing this feat successfully, which was, that William 
had no money. He did not know anything of his 
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father’s circumstances, for it was part of the old 
man’s system, and not the wisest part of it, to 
maintain his son in ignorance of his pecuniary 
affairs, and to keep him with an empty purse. He 
looked upon money as mischief in the hands of a 
young man, conscious that it sometimes led to mis- 
chief in those of an old one, for at a fair or a race 
John was very apt to be guilty of a little impru- 
dence. William felt therefore assured, that his 
father would not give him enough of money to be 
of the least avail in his present dilemma, unless he 
were to confide to him the use he intended to make 
of it. Then, perhaps, he might, if he had it, for 
John Guinnis was a just man; but the very con- 
sequence of this sense of justice would be, that he 
would immediately inform old Edmunds of what 
had happened, and propose the only reparation that 
could be offered for the injury. hen, what if he 
made a confidant of his mother, and besought her 
to aid him? It was possible that she would, if 
she had the means, since she doated on him to ex- 
cess ; but the misfortune was, that she was a very 
hasty and passionate woman, governed by impulse 
and not by reason, who, in the first moments of 
anger, always did exactly the thing, whether right 
or wrong, which she would not have done had she 
taken time to consider. Thus he was certain, that 
in the ebullition of her rage, she would blurt out 
the whole story to Helen and his father ; and who 
could tell? perhaps even before she had cooled 
down to the temperature of reflection, actually 
write to Edmunds himself! ‘ And then I should 
lose Helen, and be obliged to marry Fanny, and I 
had rather be buried alive than marry her !’’ was 
the vehement expression of his passionate love on 
the one side, and of his self-will, and we fear 
almost passionate hate on the other. 

It was late when he arrived at home, and his 
father and mother having retired to bed, he sat 
down by the fire to think over his plans; or at least 
to try to form some. Martha, with the thought- 
ful mother’s love, had left some supper on the 
table for him; but although he had walked 
thirty miles, and had taken nothing all day, his 
throbbing temples and his parched tongue made 
food unwelcome; but he felt he should like to 
drink—drink—drink—not only till he had quenched 
his thirst but his memory. He wanted beer— 
wine—spirits—and there was only water on the 
table. This irritated him; for a man that is angry 
with himself is easily made angry with ‘* inferior 
things ;’’ and he felt himself ill used. Then evil 
thoughts crept in and gathered themselves about 
him. He wondered where his father kept his 
money ; and he wished he had the key of the cup- 
board, where he knew his mother kept her stores, 
for then at least he could have got some liquor ; 
and so he wavered from wickedness to weakness, 
and back again. Suddenly a thought struck him. 
He remembered that his mother had an old-fash- 
ijoned, heavy silver tea-pot, which she had often 
threatened to sell; although the regard she enter- 
tained for it as an heir-loom had hitherto deterred 
her. It was an article never used, and that, there- 
fore, would not be easily missed ; and if he could on- 
ly contrive to get possession of it, it might help him 
to a few pounds for the present emergency ; and 
there was just a possibility of his being able to re- 
place it, before its absence was discovered. But 
where was itt He looked at the cupboard, but 
that was a receptacle devoted to tea and sugar, 
spirits, quince-jam, and other luxuries : it was not 
likely to be there. Then there was the old bu- 
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reau, that stood at the end of the parlor. The 
upper department of it formed a book-case ; below 
that was a desk for writing, with several small 
drawers ; and below that again was a row of 
shelves enclosed by doors, where it was not un- 
likely to be. But how was he to procure the key ? 
It was probably hanging on his mother’s bunch, 
and that she invariably carried up stairs with her 
when she went to bed. After some reflection, he 
resolved to go to her room, and try if he could 
find the keys. If his parents were asleep, he 
might accomplish his object without being discov- 
ered ; and if they were awake, he could easily in- 
vent an excuse for his visit. So he took off his 
shoes, and creeping up stairs with his candle, 

ently laid his hand upon the latch of the door. 
t was the consciousness of his errand that un- 
nerved him; for, apart from that, there was 
nothing in the simple act of a son’s entering the 
chamber of his parents, even though it were long 
after midnight, that need have done so. 

‘* William,’’ said Martha, whose anxious ears 
had been listening for his return ; ‘‘ is that you ?’’ 

‘** Yes, mother,’’ answered he; ‘* would you 
lend me your keys to get a glass of spirits? I 
feel rather ill.” 

** What’s the matter, my dear?’’ said Martha, 
anxiously, and making a movement to rise ; “Ill 
get up and give you something t”’ 

**Oh, no, no, don’t!’’ answered William; 
‘*it’s merely from fasting too long. A glass of 
spirits will set me quite right, and then I shall be 
able to eat some supper.’’ : 

**T hope that’s all,’’ said Martha. ‘ The keys 
are in my pocket here,’’ and drawing the said 
pocket from under her pillow, she handed him the 
bunch, bidding him bring them back when he had 
taken what he wanted; and adding, that he 
would find an open bottle in the Jeft hand corner 
of the closet. The young man grasped the keys, 
and hastened out of the room. 

On a shelf in a lower compartment of the 
bureau, wrapt in a green baize bag, stood the tea- 
pot. He drew it from its covering ; it was heavy, 
and, he thought, must bring a good deal of money ; 
but as he was dreadfully afraid that his mother’s 
anxiety might bring her down stairs to see how 
he was, he felt the necessity of despatch, and 
eagerly looked about for something that he might 
stuff into the bag to fill it out, so as to disguise 
the absence of its proper inmate. But there being 
nothing he could safely appropriate, he hastened 
to his own room, where he procured some articles 
suitable to his purpose; and having stuffed out 
the bag, and replaced it in its former position, he 
locked the bureau, and ascended again with the 
keys to his mother ;_ having first taken care to pro- 
vide himself with the much desired bottle of liquor ; 
and then, somewhat relieved, he sat down by the 
fire to repose his spirits and take a little refresh- 
ment. The grand difficulty that now remained 
was, how to convey the tea-pot to Fanny, for he 
had no means of selling it where he was. His 
only plan seemed to be, to forward it by the coach 
that passed through the neighboring village, writ- 
ing at the same time to advertise her of its ap- 
proach. So, having in some degree disposed of 
his embarrassment, he tried to turn his thoughts 
in a more pleasing direction. He summoned the 
image of the fair, kind, and gentle Helen, to aid 
him in banishing poor Fanny from his mind ; but 
Helen seemed to shrink from the rivalry, and to 
elude his grasp. His imagination could no longer 
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realize the prospects of bliss in which he had so 
freely indulged, since he had shaken off the vision- 
ary chain that, on his first return home, had bound 
him to Fanny.. He had fallen from his own re- 
spect, and he asked himself if he could ever offer 
a hand stained by dishonesty to one so innocent, 
guileless, and pure. He felt that the rose of 
their innocent love must droop and fade before the 
burning conscience and blushing cheeks of guilt. 
He wished he had not taken the tea-pot, and he 
had half a mind to restore it and confess all to his 
mother ; and had it not been for the dread of being 
forced into a marriage with Fanny, he would have 
braved the rest, and done so, trusting to Helen’s 
gentle heart to forgive him. But that one fear 
withheld him ; before it his better genius quailed ; 
so, resolving to adhere to his plan, he wrote a few 
lines to Fanny, saying that he sent her what he 
hoped would relieve her difficulties, and promising 
to call and see her whenever he could get as far 
as N The letter he sent by the post, and 
the parcel by the coach; and having thus, as he 
hoped, baffled fate, and eluded fortune, he endeav- 
ored to forget Fanny and her troubles, and regain 
his previous cheerfulness and equanimity. 





CHAPTER Il. 


On the following evening the letter reached 
Fanny, and in due time the tea-pot arrived at the 
coach office, where, in compliance with William’s 
directions, she went to receive it. 

As the lines announcing its approach had been 
cold and few, she hoped that the parcel would 
bring her something more consoling ; and with a 
palpitating heart and trembling hands, she untied 
the papers, but no letter appeared. Perhaps there 
was one inside; and, almost afraid to look, lest 
this last chance should fail her too, she lifted the 
lid. There was something at the bottom, though 
it did not look like a letter—she put in her hand 
and drew it out; it was a folded piece of dirty 
paper; she opened it and found it was a five pound 
note : so, between that and the tea-pot, all appre- 
hension of pecuniary distress was for the present 
removed. But although this was a great relief, 
for William had not concealed the difficulties he 
expected to encounter in supplying her necessities, 
she was yet so grieved and wounded by his cold- 
ness, that she could scarcely look upon the contents 
of the parcel with eyes of thankfulness. She re- 
placed the note where she found it, and having 
hidden the tea-pot lest the sight of so massive a 
piece of plate might awaken the curiosity or cupid- 
ity of her hostess, she threw herself on her bed, 
and wept through a great part of the night. 

After a few hours of disturbed and uneasy 
sleep, she awoke in the morning to the recollec- 


. tion that she had no time to lose in making pro- 


vision for the approaching event; so, having taken 
a cup of tea, she set out on her expedition. Not 
knowing very well how to dispose of the plate, 
she was at first about to leave it behind and make 
use of the note: but it occurred to her on reflec- 
tion, that, as she had nobody near her she could 
intrust with the tea-pot, she had better sell it her- 
self whilst she was able to move about, and re- 
serve the note, which would be equally available 
under any circumstances. 

The first thing she needed was some baby- 
linen ; and, having selected what she wanted at 
a shop recommended by her hostess, she blush- 
ingly drew the tea-pot from under her shawl, 
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and begged to know what they would give her 
for it. 

‘*We can’t give you anything,’’ replied the 
shopwoman ; ‘‘ you must go to the silversmith’s 
if you want to dispose of that. You must have it 
weighed, and then he'll tell you what it’s 
worth.” 

‘Ts there a silversmith near here?’’ asked 
Fanny. 

‘“‘In the next street,’’ replied the woman. 
‘*It’s the third door on the right; his name is 
Chapman ;’’ so Fanny quitted the shop to seek 
the silversmith’s, leaving, as Sir Peter Teazle 
says, ‘‘her character behind her,’ an oversight 
of which the baby-linen-warehouse-lady did not 
fail to take due advantage. 

If the deepest humility and most sensitive shy- 
ness could have commended forbearance, Fanny 
might have walked not only through the town of 
N—— but through all England and Ireland to 
boot, as secure and unquestioned as did the fair 
lady with the white cross, immortalized in the 
song; but, so far from these qualities availing 
her in the present instance, the more she blushed 
and looked abashed, the more confident did the 
abovementioned lady feel that she was “‘ no better 
than she should be. Besides, it was quite evi- 
dent that she did not know what she wanted, and 
was as unacquainted with the requirements of 
babies as if she had been a baby herself. There 
was something very suspicious, too, about the 
tea-pot; and the chances were, that she was a 
lady’s maid, or something of that sort, and had 
stolen it from her mistress. However, it would 
be Mr. Chapman's affair to look after that.’’ And 
indeed Mr. Chapman was not without his sus- 
picions either. ‘There was certainly nothing very 
strange in selling an old piece of plate; but 
Fanny’s blushes and downcast eyes, and dread of 
being seen by anybody that might recognize her, 
were not unnoticed by the old man, who Jooked at 
her over his spectacles, whilst he was weighing 
the silver, with considerable curiosity. She was 
evidently full of sorrow, and care, and anxiety; 
and this, combined with her extreme youth, and a 
countenance which, if not regularly pretty, was 
extremely interesting, somewhat touched the sil- 
versmith’s heart, in spite of his suspicions. He 
made some remarks upon the tea-pot, saying, that 
doubtless, from its antiquity, those to whom it be- 
longed must have set great value upon it; but 
Fanny said it had only been given to her the day 
before, and she knew nothing of those it belonged 
to. Whereupon Mr. Chapman made up his mind 
that she was not the thief, but probably the an- 
conscious receiver of stolen goods ; and he volun- 
teered some hints, and a little advice as to the 
necessity of caution, and knowing where things 
came from. But Fanny, who knew nothing of 
such matters, and had not the Jeast suspicion that 
William had come dishonestly by what he sent 
her, did not comprehend his insinuations; and, 
having received her money, she bade him 
morning, and forthwith returned to the linen 
warehouse, to discharge her debt and carry away 
her purchases. 

There had, indeed, been no time to lose— 
three days afterwards poor Fanny was a mother. 
Sad was her heart, and bitter were the tears she 
dropt upon the innocent face of her infant, as it 
lay upon a pillow beside her. 





‘* Dear heart! pretty cretur!’’ said the nurse, 
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** where be its father ! 
see it soon !’’ 

“Alas! when?” thought Fanny, for there 
were no more letters nor any tidings of him what- 
ever, and Fanny saw clearly that she was de- 
serted. So she did not even write to tell him of 
the birth of his child—what cared het But her 
grief and anxiety retarded her recovery, and time 
was pressing for her return home, ere she was 
well able to move. But she dragged herself fram 
her bed, for there was a matter to settle before 
she could leave N that was very near her 
heart, and that was, to find some one to take 
care of her baby. Two or three women had of- 
fered their services, and, after visiting them all, 
she selected the one she thought least objec- 
tionable, and agreed with her, for a few shillings 
a-week, to take charge of the child till she could 
reclaim it; for Fanny, with her youth and inex- 
perience, had built a little castle in the air about 
reclaiming it, which was not very likely to be 
realized. Her father was subject to periodical 
fits of indisposition, at which times Fanny's ser- 
vices were in great request and estimation. No 
one knew so well how to nurse him, or was so 
handy about his bedside ; and, through the soften- 
ing of his heart towards her on these occasions, 
she had obtained many little indulgences, that it 
would have been hopeless to ask for under other 
circumstances. It was by this means she had ac- 
complished the supposed visit to her aunt ; and by 
the same she hoped, or at least formed a project 
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to obtain this was now the only aim and hope that 
oat her. 

he tea-pot had brought her so much money, 
that it had sufficed for all the expenses of her con- 
finement, with enough remaining for her journey 
home ; so that she had her five pounds unbroken 
to devote to the maintenance of her child. ‘‘ Pray 
take care of my baby, and be kind to it,’’ said she 
to the woman, giving her the note; ‘‘ that will last 
you till | can come back, and then you shall have 
some more if I find him well.’’ Surprised at such 
a liberal mode of dealing, the nurse spared no as- 
surances; concluding in her secret soul that 
Fanny must certainly be some great lady in dis- 
guise. Unwillingly the young mother tore her- 
self away, and on the following evening she 
reached home; where it was universally agreed 
that her journey had done her no good—for that 
she looked worse than she had done before she 
went away. 

In order that she might not remain in utter igno- 
rance of her child’s health, during her absence 
from him, Fanny had given the woman, who had 
the charge of it, directions to send her a line occa- 
sionally by the post, addressed to ‘‘ I’. E. post 
office, Weatherby, to be left till called for ;’’ and 
she had been at home three months, and had al- 
ready received two or three such despatches, as- 
suring her of her boy’s welfare, and inspiring her 
with an earnest desire to obtain her liberty and 
fly to him ; when, one day, as she was inquiring 
at the window of the little post-office, if there 





of attempting—for we can scarcely say hoped—to| were a letter for F. E., she remarked a man, 
induce her father to give her a little money, and| who, with his eye fixed upon her, seemed to be 
allow her to depart from his doors forever. To | attentively listening to what she said. When the 
live at home, when once her shame was discov- | post-mistress handed her a letter, he drew so near 
ered, she well knew was impossible—her father | as to look over her shoulder at the address, which, 
would not permit it. His very first movement,|by a sudden and involuntary movement, she 
indeed, she was aware, would be to turn her out| sought to conceal; and, when she turned away 
of doors ; and, even were he disposed to let her| and proceeded homeward, she perceived, to her 
remain, she understood too well the sort of life! great alarm, that he followed her. 

she might expect, to think of it as a practicable ex- | Under any circumstances, a proceeding of this 
pedient. The only difference, therefore, between | sort would be annoying; but, in poor Fanny’s 
the success and failure ot her project, consisted in| critical position, with her fearful secret on her 
the pecuniary part of the transaction; and this| soul, it was terrific. 











single point she hoped to gain by a dexterous use 
of her temporary favor, in the course of his next 
attack. It is true, there was a third alternative, 
which was keeping the whole thing secret ; but, 
(not to mention that the suecess of this was very 
uncertain, her absence from her aunt's during the 
po of her pretended visit there, being liable to 
ve discovered by a thousand accidents,) her mind 
recoiled from the deception. Fanny had erred 
from too much loving, but she was essentially 
true, honest, and virtuous; and she could not en- 
dure the idea of living a constant life of impos- 
ture ; the difficulty of which would be increased 
by the unremitting attentions of a young farmer 
of the neighborhood, who was her devoted suitor. 
When to these motives was added the tender feel- 
ing of maternity that had sprung up in her heart, 
it is easy to conceive that all her hopes were cen- 
tered in the project of spending her life away from 
home ; but without a little money this was im- 
practicable. She thought that she should be able 
to make a living by her needle, for she had a 
natural turn for that sort of thing, and was farther 
initiated into the mysteries of dressmaking than 
might have been supposed ; but it would be im- 
ible for her to establish herself in a respecta- 

e lodging without her father’s assistance ; and 





What his object was she 
could not imagine; but it was quite clear that he 
was not acting without design, and that that de- 
sign, whatever it might be, was connected with 
her. On she went, through lane and through 
field, with her letter in her pocket ; for, eagerly 
as she desired to read it, she had not dared to do 
so with the stranger’s eye upon her ;—on she 
went, with her cheeks flushed and her heart beat- 
ing, and not knowing whether to go straight 
home, at the risk of the man following her 
thither ; or, whether to turn off towards a neigh- 
bor’s house, for the chance of shaking him off. 
** But no,” thought Fanny; ‘* what would be the 
use of that? If it is somebody who has found out 
about William and my baby, and that he is come 
to tell my father, he will easily find where I live, 
whether I go home or not; so I may as well 
meet my fate at first as at last, and go at once.”’ 
The house, with a garden round it, stood ina 
field ; and, as she passed through this field, she 
observed that the stranger turned aside from the 
path, and addressed some words to a man who 
was carting turnips. The man lifted up his head, 
paused in his work, evidently looked after her, 
and appeared to answer the question. Then 
there seemed to be further inquiries: the farm 
servant pointed to the house, and the stranger 
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nodded his head significantly. Fanny’s heart 
sank within her; her knees trembled, her step 
faltered, her hand shook so much, that she could 
not turn the handle.of the door. The man quitted 
the laborer, and pursued the path to the house. 
She tried again to open the door, that she might 
get in and escape to her bedroom. Suddenly 
some one, from the inside, turned the handle 
hastily, and flung it wide; and the shock, com- 
bined with her previous agitation, overcoming 
her wholly, her limbs failed her, and she fell for- 
wards into the passage. 

‘* Fanny! Fanny! what’s the matter?’’ cried 
her father, for it was he ; and, although he was a 
very austere and arbitrary man, he lifted her with 
great tenderness from the ground, and carried her 
into the parlor; for Fanny was his favorite daugh- 
ter, and his tender nurse in sickness; and he was 
really fonder of her than he himself was aware of, 
and much more so than she suspected. She was 
laid on a sofa, her sister and the maid summoned 
to attend her; and, as she appeared to be quite 
insensible, they had recourse to cold water and 
hartshorn, to restore her. 

In the mean time, however, the stranger had 
reached the house; and, as he was knocking with 
a large stick he held in his hand against the door, 
Mr. Edmunds again went out to inquire what he 
wanted ; for it was the having observed him from 
the window that had brought him so suddenly to 
the door in the first instance. 

‘** What is your business ?’’ said he to the stran- 
ger; ‘do you want anybody here ?’’ 

** My business is with that "ere young oman as 
is just gone in,’’ replied the man. ‘ Be you 
Master Edmunds *”’ 

**My name is F'dmunds,’’ replied the farmer 
coldly ; for, being of a haughty temper, he was 
not very well pleased at the man’s address; 
** what do you want with my daughter ?”’ 

** Why, it’s rather an unpleasant sort of a busi- 
ness,’’ replied the man; ‘and perhaps you'd 
better let me step in a bit, while we talk it over. 
May be you’ve heard of me—my name’s Joe 
Smith—I ’m a constable at N——.”’ 

**A constable at N——!” exclaimed Mr. 
Edmunds, looking at him with considerable indig- 
nation ; ‘* you must be under some mistake ; you 
ean have nothing to say to my daughter !”’ 

‘* Hold a bit,’’ answered the man; ‘‘ may be 
she’s not to blame ; but I am sent here after her, 
to find out where she got a five pound note that 
she paid away toa woman in N about three 
months since.’’ 

‘*In N—— three months since!’’ exclaimed 
Mr. Edmunds; “‘ my daughter Fanny was never 
there in her life.”’ 

‘** Then I’ve been very much misinformed,’’ 
replied Smith. ‘‘ Where was she at the time I 
speak of? was she here?’’ 

‘* Perhaps she was not here,’’ replied Mr. 
Edmunds ; ** but she was certainly not there. I 
tell yon she never was there in her life.’’ 

**You had better let me walk in,’’ returned 
Smith, who seemed to have no disposition to be 
uncivil ; *‘mayhap I know more about that than 
you do: young folks have their secrets, you know, 
sir; and the old ’uns are not always let into ’em. 
Now, may I be so bold as to ax if the young ’oman 
is married ?”’ 

** No, she is not married,’’ replied the father, 
preceding the man into a small room appropriated 
to his own use; and, beginning to feel somewhat 
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uncomforable, as the recollection of Fanny’s evi- 
dent depression, wan cheeks, and faded form pre- 
sented themselves to his mind. ‘* Why do you 
ask such a question ?”’ 

‘*Why, because, sir, I hope she is married ; 
for, sure enough, if she isn’t she ought to be.”’ 

**What do you meant Explain yourself!’ 
returned Mr. Edmunds, angrily. ‘* Depend upon 
it, here ’s some mistake, and you have come toa 
wreng house.’’ 

** No, sir, no such thing,’’ answered Smith ; 
**that ’ere young ’oman as came into your house 
just now—I know it's the same from the descrip- 
tion on her that I’ve got in my pocket-book— 
besides, didn’t I see her get a letter from the 

t-office this morning, directed to ‘ F. E. to be 
left till called for?’ She ’s got it about her now ; 
that is, if she ha’n’t disposed of it since she came 
in, for she never opened it whilst I had my eye 
upon her :—TI say, sir, that ‘ere young "oman was 
at N last ober, a-lodging at one Mrs. 
Gates’, in Thomas Street, where she had a 
baby —— ”’ 

**Stay!”’ cried Edmunds, suddenly arresting 
the flow of his discourse, and rushing out of the 
room; for the confident assertions of the man, 
together with certain peculiarities in Fanny’s late 
demeanor, which had never struck him before in 
the same light, were beginning to suggest the 
possibility that the tale was too true—*‘] ’ll fetch 
my daughter !”’ 

Pale, and just restored to consciousness, Fanny 
still lay stretched upon the sofa; and as her 
father hastily entered the room, she lifted her 
eyes to his face, and read her fate. 

‘* Fanny,” said he, sternly, “‘ give me the letter 
you received just now at the post-office ;’’ and the 
trembling hand withdrew it from her pocket, and 
delivered her condemnation to her judge. He 
glanced his eye over it, and then bade her follow 
him; but, when she attempted to rise, her knees 
bent under her, and she would have fallen, had 
not her sister supported her. _ 

** Fanny can’t walk, father,”’ said the latter. 

** Yes, I can,’’ feebly whispered Fanny. ‘* Lead 
me, Lizzy ; let me get it over, and die!’’ And, 
by the aid of Lizzy and the maid, she was con- 
ducted to the next apartment, and placed in a 
chair. The two girls then left the room. 

**Don’t be frightened, Miss,’ said the man, 
mistaking the cause of her agitation; ‘* maybe 
you ’re no ways to blame in the business ; and if 
you ’re not, there’s no cause for fear whatsom- 
ever. The law only punishes them as deserves 
it.”’ . 

The allusion to the law surprised Fanny, and 
for the first time she raised her eyes to the face 
of the stranger. It was a rude, good-natured, 
honest countenance, that she saw clearly bespoke 
no enmity to her. It could not then be William’s 
father, as she had at first concluded. Who, then, 
could he be? and what had she to do with the 
law? These things she thought, but she said 
os for her father’s angry brow was before 

er. 

‘** The law,” continued Joe Smith, “‘ presumes 
every man to be innocent till he is proved guilty ; 
and far be it from me to suppose a young ‘oman 
like you would have anything to do with a busi- 
ness like this here, if you could help it. I dare to 
say, when you gave it to Mrs. Lang, you didn’t 
know what a bad ’un it was?’ Here Fanny, 
who had forgotten all about the note, and was 
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thinking only of her child, again raised her 
eyes. 

“*TIt’s an accident,’’ continued Smith, ‘ that 
might happen to any of us!’’ This was still 
more inexplicable. 

‘* Speak, girl!’’? said Edmunds, ‘‘ where did 
you get the note? and did you know it was a bad 
one when you passed it?’’ 

** What note !”’ inquired Fanny. 

‘That ’ere five pound note as you gived to 
Mrs. Lang when you took the baby to her,” 
responded Smith. 

‘*A bad one!’’ said Fanny, with the blood 
rushing to her cheeks, only to leave them again 
paler than before. 

‘* Ay, it was a flash note,’’ replied Smith, 
‘* and you must tell me who you got it from.”’ 

‘* I don’t recollect,”’ faltered out Fanny. 

** That is false,’’ said her father, seraiy 5 ** vou 
must know very well where you gotit. You had 
no such thing when you went from here. Who 
gave it you?”’ 

Fanny was silent, for she was already ashamed 
of the cowardly subterfuge of not recollecting— 
too well she remembered. 

‘* We ’ve traced it to you,’’ continued Smith ; 
‘* and if you can’t tell where you got it from, the 
crime ’ill rest with you, and you ’ll be had up for 
is.” 

** And be taken to jail, tried, and transported,”’ 
added her father, drily. 

Fanny buried her face in her handkerchief, 
and wept, but spoke not. 

** Speak !’’ cried he, striking the table vehement- 
ly with his fist. ‘I command you to speak.”’ 

Another burst of tears, and the breast heaved 
violently ; but still no word. 

** Haven't you disgraced us enough by your 
conduct ?’’ said the father. ‘* Will you bring us 
to more shame? will you let the neighbors see 
you dragged from the house a prisoner !”’ 

**T cannot—cannot tell,’’ sobbed out Fanny. 

**If you don’t, I'll leave you to your fate !”’ 
cried Edmunds. ‘‘1°ll not stretch out a finger to 
save you !’’ 

‘*She will tell, she will tell, sir,’’ interposed 
Joe Smith, who was extremely soft-hearted for a 
constable. ‘‘ Do, Miss, do tell who you got the 
note from, and | won’t give you no more trouble 
about the business.”’ 

**T can’t—I can’t!’’ sobbed Fanny, again. 

‘«T dare say it was from her sweetheart, sir,”’ 
suggested Joe. 

‘** Fanny !*’ said the father, ‘‘ am I to stand here, 
entreating you to save yourself and me, and your 
whole family, from infamy, and you refuse to 
speak t”’ 

** Do, miss—do speak!’ said Joe. 

Fanny shook her head. 

** Am | to understand, then,"’ said Mr. Edmunds, 
‘*that in order to sereen the scoundrel that has 
seduced you, you intend to accompany this man to 
the city, and allow yourself to be carried to jail ?”’ 

**Oh, let me die! let me die!’’ cried Fanny, 
falling on her knees, and clasping her hands in 
an uish. ‘* Let me die; but I cannot—cannot 
tell !”” 

** Die, then !’’ exclaimed her father, in a passion, 
rushing out of the room, and bidding the constable 
do his duty. 

When left alone with her, Joe Smith, who was 
really affected, used every argument he could think 
of to persuade her to reveal the secret, but without 
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success. Her resolution was immovable; and sc 
continued when she was examined before a magis- 
trate ; and the consequence of her inflexibility was, 
that she was committed to jail to take her trial at 
the assizes, unless she could be induced, in the 


interim, to give the information that was required 
of her. 


CHAPTER III. 


Wuen William had despatched the letter and 
tea-pot to Fanny, he did his utmost to banish the 
whole affair from his mind. As it gave him infi- 
nite pain to witness her distress, he resolved not 
to witness it; and as, when he was in her com- 
pany, his conscience reproached him bitterly for 
not treating her with more consideration, and offer- 
ing her the only reparation in his power, he deter- 
mined to avoid the inconvenience by keeping out 
of her way. But, as he found this process of dis- 
missing intrusive thoughts rather arduous, and 
indeed not always practicable, he had recourse to 
Helen to help him to fight the battle. Seeing that 
she loved him, and knowing that she was destined 
for him, he had loved her with a calm and assured 
affection, his passion meeting with none of those 
checks or obstacles which are apt to occasion an 
overflow. But, from the natural contradiction 
of human nature—man’s nature especially—poor 
Fanny’s humble hopes and melancholy claims, all 
unacknowledged as they were, gave a spur to the 
even tenor of the courtship. He discovered that 
he loved Helen more intensely than he had been 
aware of ; and he found no remedy so entirely spe- 
cifie for the pain of thinking of Fanny, as making 
love to her rival; whilst Helen, little guessing the 
cause of the sudden accession of attachment, too 
gladly lent her aid to the cure. Martha was de- 
lighted, and John no less; they really loved Helen 
as their own child, and her five hundred pounds 
formed a very important addition to her general 
merits. To all appearance, never was there a case 
in which the course of true love seemed less likely 
to be disturbed by those accidents to which it is 
proverbially subject; and the most experienced 
gambler would not have hesitated to stake the edds, 
not only that the match would come off in due time 
without let or hindrance, but that the honeymoon 
would be as sweet and as bright a moon as ever 
shone upon two young hearts. 

In spite, however, of the general success of 
William’s efforts to forget Fanny and her tearful 
face, yet, as time advanced, he could not help 
sometimes wondering that she did not write to 
communicate the issue of her confinement. It must 
be all over, and she must have returned home; 
unless, indeed, she were ill, or—and the idea would 
sometimes obtrude itself—dead. If the former, 
what would her family think of her absence * surely 
it would lead to inquiry and search ; and then, what 
discoveries might be made! If the latter, it would 
certainly be a great care and uneasiness off his 
mind; but how perplexed her friends would be at 
her disappearance! However, the people at the 
lodging house knew nothing of him, and he did not 
think there was any fear of their being able to 
trace him, if they tried. Between these two hy- 
potheses his doubts and fears fluctuated; for the 
possibility of her having resolution to suffer and be 
silent, his mind could scarcely admit. But time 
crept on, and there were no tidings of her, and 
probably never would be any. She had returned 


-home, or she was dead; and in either case it was 
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ject ; and so the oblivion, at first so courted and so 
coy, flooded his memory, and washed out poor 
Fanny’s name and image from its tablets. 

As for Helen, she had a fine intellect and an 
admirabie character ; but she was in love, and she 
did not see, or, if she saw, she would not allow 
herself to acknowledge, the inferiority of her lover 
to herself in both respects. He was very hand- 
some, with most singularly dangerous eyes; and 
his manners, demeanor, and conversation, were 
much more polished and pleasing, than was com- 
monly the case with young men in his condition. 
He was fond of women; and, young as he was, 
instinctively possessed the art of making himself 
agreeable to them; so that he shone forth the 
Adonis of the hamlet that was happy enough to 
call him its own; and there was scarcely a young 
maid in it, who would not have been glad to change 
places with Helen Glover. 

And now William began to press for what is 
called an early day; he wanted to be married, and 
his father and mother, after some representations 
about his youth, yielded to his wishes. Martha 
first gave way, and then won over John, by itera- 
tion of the old proverb on the dangers of delay. 
So the day was Axed, and great preparations set on 
foot for celebration and festivity. The wedding 
was to take place at the village church ; and then, 
in compliance with the wishes of Helen, the young 
couple were to spend a few days at N——. This 
latter part of the arrangement was not altogether 
satisfactory to William. That was a place he 
would have preferred avoiding—it was connected 
with disagreeable recollections ; and even when he 
had been over for a day, to purchase a few articles 
of dress and furniture for the approaching occasion, 
he had felt very uncomfortable, and had slunk 
through the streets with the awkward conscious- 
ness that he deserved the contempt and execration 
of everybody he met, for his heartless and unfeel- 
ing conduct; and that it was not impossible he 
might somewhere come into contact with Mrs. 
Gates, who, for what he knew, might think proper 
to tell him so. Certainly, this was not very pro- 
bable ; but conscience is an ill calculator of proba- 
bilities. He had remained in town till evening, 
expressly for the purpose of walking through 
Thomas-street when it was dusk, and taking a look 
at the house where he had left the unfortunate 
Fanny. There, under the cloak of night, he stood 
upon the opposite pavement, and surveyed the 
walls, and examined the windows of the room she 
had inhabited; and, if the bricks could have an- 
swered him, he might have learnt something of 
her fate ; but he did not dare to approach the door, 
nor to make any inquiries ; and he quitted the city, 
as ignorant of what had happened to her, as he 
entered it. However, he had no reasonable excuse 
to oppose to Helen’s wishes, who, having a much 
loved sister married to a Mr. Davis, and settled 
there, was bent upon the plan; so he acceded to 
it, and the sister was advertised of their intentions, 
and prepared to receive them. 

In the mean time, Martha was very busy at 
home, preparing for the wedding. Store of good 
things was laid in; the furniture was rubbed, and 
scrubbed, and polished; all the best things were 
dragged from their repose to figure in the pageant, 
and, amongst other treasures, Martha bethought 
herself of her old family tea-pot. That, too, she 
resolved should play its part in the representation ; 
and, as it might require a good deal of brushing 
up, she opened the bureau to take it out; but, 
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great was her astonishment, when she laid het 
hand on the baize cover, to feel it yield beneath 
her fingers; and still more was she amazed at its 
lightness, when she attempted to lift it. It actually 
dropt from her hand—silently it touched the board 
—it was clear there was no metal there! Burning 
with indignation, and with vows of vengeance 
against the thief, she tore open the bag—but what 
did she see? an old shirt and waistcoat of her son’s ; 
and, as they met her eyes, the truth flashed upon 
her— William was the thief. 

The first movement of Martha’s mind, upon this 
most unexpected discovery, was to anger; and her 
first feeling was of the wrong done to herself, and 
the imposition that had been practised upon her. 
To this succeeded a certain degree of dismay that 
her well-beloved son should have been guilty of 
such an act; but this sentiment was not so strong or 
engrossing as it would have been in a more entirely 
upright mind. Then came the anticipation of what 
would be his father’s feelings on the occasion—his 
grief, his anger, his indignation: for John Guinnis 
was a thoroughly conscientious man, and went 
commonly by the name of honest John. And Helen 
—what would she say and do? Might not such a 
disclosure put an end to the match? Who could 
blame her if she refused to fulfil her engagement 
with a man she could not respect, and in whose 
principles she could place no confidence? This 
idea so terrified Martha that it absolutely quelled 
her passion; and she resolved to keep the secret 
both from the father and the bride, and only to 
acquaint William with the discovery she had made ; 
and this she did, reproaching him vehemently with 
his dishonesty, and the artifice by which he had 
concealed it. But William was not much in awe 
of his mother’s principles; and all fear of Fanny’s 
affair being detected having now subsided, he en- 
countered her reproofs with considerable philoso- 
phy; turned the thing off with a jest, promising 
to be a good boy for the future, and never to do 
anything so naughty again. 

** You know I shall be steady when J am mar- 
ried, mother; besides I shall not be without a 
shilling in my pocket, as I used to be. If m 
father had not kept me so short of money, 
should n’t have been obliged to make free with 
your tea-pot.”’ 

** And, pray, what did you want the money 
for?’ inquired Martha; ‘‘ for I am sure that tea- 
pot must have brought a great deal.”’ 

‘* It was of considerable use to me, I assure you ; 
and saved me from a great deal of distress.”’ 

** Distress !’’ echoed Martha; ‘ what distress 
could you be int I hope, William, you have n’t 
been gaming !”’ 

‘* Suppose I did bet a little the day I was at 
the races,’’ answered William, willing to confess 
to what he had not done, in order to avoid the sus- 
picion of what he had: ‘‘ you know it’s no more 
than my father did before me. I’ve often heard 
you reproach him with his love of betting, 
mother.’’ 

**O, William!’’ exclaimed Martha, turning 
suddenly pale as the recollection stole over her, 
‘** what did you do with the note?” 

** Note! what note ?’’ asked William. 

‘*The note that was in the tea-pot,”’ replied 
Martha. 

‘**I saw no note—I never opened the tea-pot 
that I recollect,’ said William. ‘* What note 
was in it?’’ 

‘* A bad five pound note that your father took 
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at the races some time ago,’’ answered Martha. 
**I ought to have burned it, but I didn’t; and, 
now I think of it, 1 am sure it was in the tea-pot.”’ 

‘«T never saw it,’’ answered William, ‘ and it 
is very lucky I did not; for if I had attempted to 

it, which I probably should, I might have 
Son taken up and found myself in jail.” 

‘*God be praised you did not find it!’’ said 
Martha. ‘‘ But whoever you sold the tea-pot to 
must have found it. Who was it?” 

‘*The truth is,” replied William, ‘‘1 did not 
sell the tea-pot myself. I gave it to a person I 
owed some money to: and I suppose they sold it 
—at least, 1 never heard any more about it.’”’ 

This fright about the note, together with the 
self-reproach it occasioned her, and her subsequent 
satisfaction at finding William had incurred no 
danger from her criminal neglect, had a magical 
effect in appeasing Martha’s anger. Indeed, she 
could hardly be very severe with her son, when 
she felt in her secret heart that her own act, all 
circumstances taken into consideration, was worse 
than his : so she recovered her equanimity, patted 
him on the cheek, and bidding him be a better 
boy for the future, promised she would say nothing 
about it to Helen or his father ; ‘‘and so,’’ thought 
William, ‘‘ there ends the affair of the tea-pot!”’ 
and shortly afterwards, under circumstances ap- 
parently the most propitious, Helen became his 
wife, and the young couple repaired to the city to 
spend a week with their relations Mr. and Mrs. 
Davis. 

“If I had n’t been superstitious about putting 
off weddings,’’ said Mrs. Davis to her visiters, 
**] should have asked you to put yours off for a 
week or two, for we could have made you much 
more comfortable at any other time.’’ 

“* Why?” inquired Helen. 

** Oh, because we ’ve got lodgers in the house,” 
answered Mrs. Davis. ‘‘ This is assize time, you 
know ; and the place is crowded with strangers, 
and we ’ve got a couple of lawyers from London 
in our first floor.”’ 

‘* We didn’t know you had lodgers,”’ rejoined 
William ; ‘for the truth is, | proposed this week 
because I thought it would be gayer for Helen. 
She wanted to see a play, and I suppose the actors 
are here, are n’t they ?”’ 

**Oh, yes,’’ replied Mrs. Davis, ‘‘there are 
actors, and singers, and all sorts of amusements ; 
and you can go to the court some day, if you like, 
and hear the trials. Our lodgers have offered to 
get us into a good place.”’ 

**] don’t think I should like it,’’ said Helen, 
‘* it must be so distressing.’’ 

**Oh, nonsense !”’ said William, ‘‘ I should like 
it very much. All trials are not distressing— 
besides, the more distressing the more interesting, 
you know. You must go, Helen," said he, kiss- 
ing his young wife’s cheeks, ‘‘ and Charlotte will 
get us places.”’ 

‘Certainly, I’ll go if you wish it, dear,”’ 
answered Helen; ‘‘ probably it’s a mere idea of 
mine that I should n’t like it.’’ 

‘*] dare Say it arises from the story my mother 
used to tell you about the gipsy, Helen,” said 
Mrs. Davis. 

**Oh, no,’’ returned Helen, “‘1°d forgotten 
a 

‘* What was the story about the gipsy?”’ inquir- 
ed William. -y ek: 7 

**Oh, there was an old woman came to my 
mother’s house once,’’ answered Helen, “ and 











insisted on telling our fortunes; and, when it 
came to my turn, all she said was, that I was to 
* beware and keep out of the Sessions House,’ and 
they always used to laugh at me at home about it, 
as if she meant that 1 was to be taken there as a 
criminal.’’ 

**'To be sure she did,’’ said Mrs. Davis. 

** What else could she mean?”’ said William. 

**] dare say she didn’t know what she meant 
herself,’ said Helen; and, as this seemed the 
most probable solution of the mystery, the subject 
was dropt, and the conversation took another 
channel. 

That night they went to the theatre, with which 
Helen was so delighted, that they went again and 
again; and, between this resource for the even- 
ings, and the amusement they derived from the 
crowded streets and gay shops in the mornings, 
the week allotted for their holidays was passing so 
rapidly away, that the visit to the court was nearly 
forgotten ; but William was unwilling to leave the 
city without seeing this sight too ; so he requested 
Mrs. Davis to remind her lodgers of their promise ; 
and, in compliance with his wishes, the day before 
that appointed for their return home was fixed 
upon for the purpose. 


CHAPTER IV. 


‘*Tuis way,’ said Mr. Lister, their legal 
friend, who had desired them to send in for him 
when they arrived ; ‘* the court is not much filled 
yet, and I shall be able to give you a capital 
place.”’ 

‘**Is there anything interesting coming on to- 
day *’’ inquired Mrs. Davis. 

‘* Why, there ’s nothing very interesting at pres- 
ent,’’ answered the barrister; ‘‘ but if you are 
not tired out before, there may very likely be 
something towards the afternoon. There’s a girl 
to be tried for passing - 

** You ’re waited for, Mr. Lister,” said one of 
the ushers of the court. 

** Oh, Ill come directly,’’ answered the gentle- 
man, and away he hurried, erying to the party he 
had accommodated, ‘* You ’ll do very well there ; 
but I’m afraid you'll find it rather dull work for 
some time.” 

However, at first, the novelty of the scene sup- 
plied amusement enough, though the trials were 
not very interesting ; but, as the day wore on, they 
did grow a little weary, Helen we who 
repeatedly proposed going away; but William 
urged the hint they had received that there was 
something more exciting in petto; and as his wife, 
like his mother, was in the habit of submitting her 
own wishes to his, he carried the day, and they 
staid. 

It was afternoon before the expected trial came 
on. ‘*I dare say this is it,’? said William, 
‘*there ’s a woman in the dock; and, by her 
figure, she seems young. I wish we could geta 
glimpse of her face.’’ But as they were opposite 
the bench, the back of the prisoner was towards 
them; and she spoke so low, that whether she 

leaded guilty or not guilty they could not hear. 

hey asked their neighbors if they had heard bet- 
ter, but they had not; and, the curiosity on the 
subject amongst the audience being pretty general, 
there was a murmur of voices raised in the court 
that for some minutes prevented their hearing any- 
thing that was going on; till, at length, the noise 
called forth an observation from one of the judges, 
and a threat that if it continued the court should 
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be cleared. This menace produced silence, and 
ually they began to distinguish the words of 

e prosecuting counsel. ‘‘On the same even- 
ing,”’ said he, ‘‘ the man went away and was seen 
no more. We next find her purchasing baby-linen 
in a warehouse in Fore street, where she tried to 
dispose of a silver tea-pot.”” As these words 
reached William’s ears, a strange sensation shot 
through his breast, the air of the place became 
intolerably oppressive, his hands grew clammy, 
a mist swam before his eyes, and, for a few 
minutes, he was incapable of following the dis- 
course of the speaker. But he made an effort to 
collect himself, and presently the voice and the 
words again struck upon his senses. 

‘* Shortly after having disposed of the tea-pot,”’ 
continued the counsel, ‘‘ her confinement took 
place ; and, by the account of the nurse and the 
woman of the house, she had plenty of money for 
all purposes; but the sum she obtained for the 
tea-pot may account for that. During this period 
nobody visited her nor inquired for her; and, as 
soon as she was well enough to move, she quitted 
the lodging and returned home, having first com- 
mitted oe child to the care of a woman named 
Lang ; and it was to this person she gave the five 
pound note as payment in advance. For some 
time the child prospered, but it at length fell ill 
anddied. In ws mean time, however, the woman, 
Lang, had paid away the note, and it was not long 
before it fell into the hands of a person who de- 
tected it, and traced it up to her without difficulty. 
This happened exactly at the time the child was 
lying in the house dead; and the same mail that 
hore the news to the mother, conveyed the officer 
in pursuit of her, to the village it was addressed 
to.” 


At these words the prisoner’s head drooped still 
lower than it had drooped before ; she buried her 
face in her handkerchief, trying to stifle the ex- 

ion of the anguish that rent her breast; but, 
in spite of her efforts, two or three such sobs broke 
from her bosom as shook every mother’s heart in 
the court, and moved to pity even those most 
hardened by custom. As for William, he wept so 
violently, and the heavings of his breast were so 
convulsive, that Helen became alarmed, and, as 
well as Mr. and Mrs. Davis, entreated him to go 
away ; and, sensible of his utter inability to con- 
trol his feelings, he would have done so ; but, to 
netrate the crowd that the interest of the trial 
had now assembled, required an effort of which he 
felt himself so wholly incapable, that he preferred 
the pain of remaining where he was; added to 
which, the apprehension of drawing the eyes of 
others upon him, by any unusual stir, was a very 
power nubalins to him to keep quiet. 

When next able to listen, he found that Mr. 
Wynyard was dilating on the singular obstinacy 
of the prisoner ; who, not denying that she knew, 
still pertinaciously refused to confess from whom 
she had received the note. Not only represen- 
tations of the punishment she would incur by her 
silence, but persuasion, and promises of protection 
and kindness, had been tried in vain. Doubtless 
she had got it from the man who had accompanied 
her to the lodging—her lover or her husband, 
whichever he might be ; but whether when she 
passed it, she knew it to be bad, was a question 
that remained for the jury to decide. One thing, 
he must say, formed a strong presumption against 
her—and was the affair of the tea-pot. How 
that came into her possession did not appear, nor 
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had she accounted for it; but it was difficult to 
believe that there was not some mystery attached 
to it. If she had not come by it dishonestly her- 
self, she must have shrewdly guessed that those 
who gave it her, did. If not, why not avow where 
she got itt Having expatiated some time longer 
on this view of the subject, the witnesses were 
called—the people belonging to the linen ware- 
house, the anes, the midwife, and nurse, and 
Mrs. Gates, and Mrs. Lang. They could give no 
information with respect to the subject in question ; 
but the situation of William may be conceived, 
when Mrs. Gates was called upon to describe the 
man who had accompanied the prisoner when she 
took the lodging. ‘* He was a good-looking jad,’* 
she said—‘‘ quite young—did not seem much above 
twenty—he Thad dark hair and dark whiskers— 
rather pale—he had an anxious, vexed kind of 
look, but she thought that was occasioned by the 
young woman’s situation—he seemed impatient 
ike—she did not think he was the husband of the 
prisoner—she was not quite sure whether she 
should know him again if she met him in the 
street—she had never seen him but that once—she 
thought she should know him by a mark on his 
temple—it was as if he had had a cut there.”’ 
Helen involuntarily turned her eyes toward her 
husband ; but he was leaning forward with his 
forehead resting on his arms, which were supported 
by the back of the seat in front of them, and his 
face was concealed. 

The counsel for the defence dwelt chiefly on the 
probable motive of her silence. Doubtless, he 
said, ‘‘ it was to screen the father of her child from 
danger—most likely he was her husband—if not, 
he ought to have been, and at all events his disap- 
pearance and apparent desertion of his wife, or his 
victim, was a strong presumption against him. 
That he knew the note was a bad one, there could 
be little doubt, but that he had communicated that 
knowledge to her was extremely unlikely. As 
for the tea-pot, as no one complained of the loss of 
it, there was no reason for supposing it was 
stolen ; and with respect to her silence, although 
certainly indefensible, as impeding the course of 
justice, still the evident motive of it, the exalted 
generosity that had already suffered disgrace, 
imprisonment, and exposure in a public court, 
and was ready to suffer still greater penalties, 
rather than betray the probably capita father 
of her child to his merited fate, was not likely 
to dwell in the same mind with fraud and dis- 
honesty.” 

This last argument touched many hearts, and 
when the jury retired, there was a strong feeling 
amongst the audience in favor of the prisoner. 

This being the last cause to be called that day, 
there was a general move in the court as soon as 
it was over; the judges withdrew, the counsellors 
and clerks gathered up their papers and shuffled 
out, all eager to get to their lodgings and prepare 
for the dinner parties to which they were severally 
engaged ; the strangers also arose ; but, owing to 
the throng, it was some time before those in front 
could move from their seats. : 

** William !’’ said Helen, touching him on the 
shoulder, for he had for some time been so silent 
and motionlesc that she almost fancied his feelings 
had exhausted him and he had fallen asleep ; but 
when he lifted up his head she could scarcely for- 
bear uttering a ery of alarm ; for if an age of sor- 





row and sickness had passed over that young face, 
it could scarcely have altered it more—the drawn 
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features, the livid complexion, the pallid lips, the 
hollow eyes, the hair matted on the damp brow, 
all showed that he had passed through an agony 
inexpressible, a conflict of the soul, pangs worse 
than death ! 

** Come, dear William !’’ said Helen, in a low 
voice, and giving him her arm as asupport. ‘¢ You 
are ill, 1 see—it is the heat that has overcome 

ou ;”’ and placing his hat low upon his brow, and 
holding his handkerchief to his face, he allowed 
her to conduct him out. 

** Let us avoid the crowd,’’ whispered he as 
they stept into the street. 

** We will,’’ said she ; ‘* we ‘ll go by the back 
way ;’’ and bidding Mr. and Mrs. Davis go for- 
ward alone, they turned into a side street that led 
in an opposite direction. 

William crawled on, attracting many eyes from 


his languid gait and ghastly features, which in 


spite of the handkerchief that was held to his face 
and the hat that was drawn over his brows, were 
very perceptible. 

“He ’s ill,’’? said a woman, as they passed, 
** Jook at him.’’ 

‘* Well he may be,’’ answered the person she 
spoke to, ‘‘ nobody can be surprised at that.’’ 

How the culprit’s heart quailed at this observa- 
tion! It was evident he was recognized; he 
would be hooted through the streets, and perhaps 
arrested before he could reach Mrs. Davis’ door. 
He was so faint that his limbs were scarcely able 
to support him ; but Helen, who felt how his arm 
shook, summoned all the courage of her brave 
heart, and bore him strongly up. He did not hear 
the rest of the conversation. ‘‘ No, indeed,’’ was 
the answer. ‘I saw the crowd that came out, 
and I heard ’em saying, how dreadful hot it was, 
and how they were squeezed—no wonder the 
poor young man should be taken faint.’’ But 
the softest word may be a dagger to a guilty 
heart. 

“*I wish we were at home,’’ whispered Wil- 
liam. 

** We shall soon be there,’’ answered Helen. 
‘*'We are away from the crowd now ; and if you 
would breathe the air, you would be better.” But 
so imminent appeared to him the danger of meet- 
ing Mrs. Gates, or somebody that might recognize 
him, that he had not courage to uncover his face. 
At length they reached the house. 

** Goodness ! how long you have been coming !”’ 
cried Mrs. Davis ; ‘‘ and we are waiting dinner for 

ou.”’ 

‘* The heat of the court has so overcome Wil- 
liam,’’ answered Helen, ‘‘ that he has not yet re- 
covered it, and he is going to lie down.”’ 

‘Oh, nonsense !’’ said Mrs. Davis; ‘‘ his din- 
ner will do him a great deal more good. I dare 
say it is the want of it that is making him ill. I 
did n’t think it so very hot.’’ 

** It was that trial that knocked up William,” 
said Mr. Davis; ‘‘ I saw he couldn’t hold up his 
head, he was so much affected by it.” 

“It is a dreadful story to be sure !’’ said Mrs. 
Davis ; ‘‘ but 1am so angry with the girl for not 
telling ! why should she sacrifice herself to spare 
such a wretch as that? If he had a spark of good- 
ness in him, he ’d come forward at once and avow 
his own guilt.” 

** Let us go, Kate,” said Helen to her sister, 
who was endeavoring to lead them into the 
parlor, where the maid was just placing the din- 
ner on the table. ‘‘ We neither of us can eat; sit 
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down and take your own dinners, and never mind 
us.”’ 

‘* How very provoking !’’ exclaimed Mrs. Davis, 
** and I’ve got the most beautiful loin of veal you 
ever saw in your life. I got it on purpose for 
William as a treat for the last day, because he said 
he was so fond of it.’’ 

‘** It is provoking,’’ answered Helen; “ but if 
you will let us go and lie down for a little while, 
we shall be better by and by ;’’ and so saying, she 
led William away. 

When William had taken off his coat and 
thrown himself upon the bed, Helen told him she 
would leave him to get a little sleep; and, softly 
closing the door, she retired into her sister's bed- 
room, where, whilst the dinner lasted, she was 
pretty sure of not being interrupted. Here she 
threw herself on her knees, and ventured to relieve 
her heart by tears. She had penetrated the secret : 
the mark on the forehead had drawn her attention 
to her husband, without however raising her sus- 
picions—it was a thing that might be common to 
many. But his subsequent agitation and distress 
were far beyond anything that could be attributed 
to sympathy ; and when, for a moment, he un- 
covered his face, the hue of guilt was too plainly 
upon it, to admit of the possibility of mistake. 
What then became her duty to do? she was his 
wedded wife; and, however great might be the 
claims of the unhappy prisoner, she could not yield 
to them. Criminal as he was, her fate was bound 
up with his for good and for ill; and to lose time 
in calculating the evil that probably awaited her- 
self, would have been useless, had she been in- 
clined; which indeed she was not; for love, 
which dies under a series of petty injuries, or the 
constant exhibition of mean defects, will often sur- 
vive the shock of a heavy blow, or the sudden dis- 
closure of crime. She fell on her knees, and asked 
Heaven for counsel. Assuredly, the girl must be 
justified ; the blame must fall where it was due ; 
her husband must avow his guilt ; he must submit 
to disgrace and infamy; he must appear as a 
criminal at the bar ; and would probably pass the 
rest of his days, or a considerable portion of them, 
an exile from his country. But would William 
consent to the avowal ? he hoped, from the evi- 
dent suffering of his conscience, and self-reproach, 
that he would ; and she resolved, the moment she 
saw him able to bear it, to spare him the pain of a 
confession, and broach the subject herself ; and as 
so imperative a duty, as exonerating the innocent, 
could not be performed too soon, she returned to 
the room, to see if he were more composed: but, 
to her surprise, he seemed to be asleep; so she 
sat quietly down beside him, to await his awaken- 
ing. But he slept on; and, by and by, her sister 
knocked at the door, to inquire if they would not 
go down to tea. Helen, who felt exhausted and 
weak, and required some refreshment, accepted 
the invitation ; not liking to arouse observation by 
so unusual a proceeding, as taking her tea up 
stairs. For a moment, she hung over the bed, and 
listened to his breathing—it was calm; but his 
face was hidden by the sheet, and she could not 
see its expression ; so she gently closed the door, 
and left him. 

She was no sooner gone, than William first 
raised his head, and then, sitting up in bed, he 
listened to her footsteps as she descended the 
stairs; then he got out of bed, and going to 
the door, gently opened it, and stood with it in his 
hand till he had heard the closing of the parlor 
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door below. Satisfied that he was alone for the 

resent, he next prepared to go out, tying a hand- 
Kerehief round his throat that hid the lower part 
of his face ; and, with his hat over his brows as 
before, after again listening for a moment, he softly 
descended the stairs, stept lightly through the 
passage, noiselessly lifted the latch of the street 
door, and found himself in the street. He then 
took the first turning he came to, lest he should be 
pursued ; and, by a circuitous road, at length 
reached the prison ; where, having rang at the bell, 
and announced himself as the brother of Frances 
Edmunds, he was admitted to see her. 

‘*] suppose you know she’s acquitted,”’ said 
the jailor, as he conducted him across the court. 

‘** Is she?’’ said William, eagerly. ‘* Does she 
know it herself?’’ 

** Oh, yes,”’ replied the man; ‘‘ she might be 
out by this, if she had liked it, but she said she 
had no place to go to, and begged leave to stay 
here till to-morrow; so she’s in the matron’s 
room.”’ 

** Could n’t I see her alone?’’ inquired William. 

** Oh, yes,”’ replied the man. ‘‘ Step in here 
and I’}] call her out ;’’ and having Miran. tod the 
visitor into an empty cell, he left him, and pres- 
ently afterward the door opened, and Fanny en- 
tered. 

**Oh, William !’’ she cried, clasping her hands 
when she saw who it was. ‘I thought it was 
my brother.’’ 

**No, Fanny,’ replied William, “it’s me. 
Is n’t it the least I can do to come and see you 
when it is I that have brought you here? But 
perhaps you did not think I had feeling enough to 
come and see you ?”’ 

** T did not suppose you knew I was here,’’ re- 
turned she. ‘ But I am acquitted, William.”’ 

** So I hear,”’’ replied he; ‘* but I didn’t know 
that till the jailor told me of it. If you had not 
been acquitted I intended to give myself up at 
once, and say that I sent you the note—though 
you may believe me or not—but I knew nothing of 
it. I have since heard that there was such a thing 
in the tea-pot—my mother told me; but I had 
taken the tea-pot unknown to her, and I never 
looked into it.’’ 

‘Tam glad, very glad,’’ sobbed Fanny, put- 
ting her hands before her face to stifle her emotion, 
—‘‘ so glad—oh, so glad that you did not know 
it!” 

‘* T am bad enough,” answered William; ‘* but 
not so bad as that either. But I can’t wonder at 
your thinking I was. But now, Fanny, time 
presses—lI have not long to stay, for I must see 
my mother before many hours are over my head. 
What are you going to do?”’ 

** To stay here to-night,’’ answered Fanny. 

** But afterwards ? { suppose you ’ll not think 
of going home again ?”’ 

**Oh, never, never!’? answered Fanny, again 
covering her face with her hands. ‘‘I’d rather 
die than see my father.”’ 

‘* Well, then, Fanny, will you go with me?” 
asked William. ‘* This country is no home for 
either you or me, now. I mean to leave it, and 
I'll take you with me if you will go.” 

** Oh, thank you, William! Thank you,” said 
Fanny, for she never doubted that she was to go 
as his wife. ‘‘ Oh, if my poor baby had but lived, 
I should have been almost happy now. And you 
would have loved him so, William; I’m sure you 
would—he was so pretty !”’ 





‘*T wish he had,’’ said William, who felt that, 
in breaking all the ties that were dear to him, and 
casting himself on the broad waters, he needed 
something to cling to. ‘* I wish he had; but it’s 
no use wishing that now. I must be gone. 
You ‘Il leave this to-morrow, I suppose ?”’ 

‘** Yes,’’ answered Fanny, ‘‘ 1 was just asking 
the matron if she could be so good as get me some 
employment.”’ 

** Well, you won’t want any now, in this coun- 
try at least. But what you must do isthis. Stay 
here to-morrow as long as you can—till the after- 
noon if they ‘Il let you—and then when you get 
out, go at once to that house where I met you the 
first day you came to N You remember.” 

** Oh, yes, the White Horse,’’ answered Fanny. 

** There I will meet you to-morrow night,’’ con- 
tinued he. ‘* You’ll stay, at all events, till I 
come.”’ 

** Very well,”’ replied she ; ‘* but will they let 
me,—for I have no money ?”’ 

William gave her a few shillings; and having 
renewed his injunctions, he took leave of her ; 
and having quitted the prison, he started imme- 
diately on the road to Clayton, which was the 
name of his father’s farm. He might have trav- 
elled by the coach ; but as he sought solitude and 
pean Rese it suited him better to go on foot, be- 
sides that the exercise afforded some relief to the 
restlessness and agitation of his mind. 

In the mean time, Helen having finished her tea, 
she returned to her room with the intention of 
asking William if he would take any. She open- 
ed the door and put in her head—all was silent ; 
so she stept lightly forward to the bed, but nothing 
stirred, he must be stil] asleep. It was evening; 
the curtains of the bed, as well as those of the 
window, were drawn ; and William had pulled up 
the coverings when he left the bed, in the hope 
that if she returned sooner than he expected, she 
might not perceive his absence. Neither did she ; 
and believing him to be still asleep, it occurred to 
her that perhaps this was the best time she could 
choose for executing the project she had formed, 
of paying a visit to the prisoner. If Fanny were 
acquitted and had left the jail, she might not so 
easily find her ; besides, it was cruel to leave her all 
night ignorant of the justification that awaited her. 
Added to this—shall we own it’—there was a 
little alloy of curiosity, mingled with a great deal 
of pity ; then she too was restless and miserable,— 
sitting still with her own wretched thoughts was 
insupportable. To see and converse with the un- 
happy girl was both doing good and relieving her- 
self. So, now anxious not to disturb the sleeper, 
she softly drew forth her bonnet and shawl, crept 
out of the room and down the stairs, and succeeded 
in getting out of the house, and reaching her des- 
tination without interruption, where her appear- 
ance immediately obtained her admittance. 

Fanny was still sitting where William had left 
her, with her arms crossed, and her eyes on the 
ground, pondering on the future. Her fate, after 
all, seemed likely to turn out better than she had 
expected. She was to leave the country, and 
go—God knew whither ; but forsaken by her fam- 
ily as she was, that was littlk—it was even a 
benefit ; for she dreaded nothing so much as seeing 
either her father or her brother again. Then she 
was to be William’s wife ; and although she could 
not reasonably expect a great deal of comfort in a 
marriage made under such circumstances, yet it 
was much not to be absolutely alone in the world 
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to have somebody to cling to. Besides, in spite 
of all his worthless and unfeeling conduct, he was 
still the only love of her young heart—she blamed 
herself and excused him, arguing that he was 
justified in the neglect he had shown her; it was 
no more than men generally did in the like cases— 
the matron had told her so: they promised mar- 
riage, but their object gained, their promises went 
to the winds, and the weak believing foo] was cast 
off and forgotten; she had met with no more than 
her deserts. Then she formed good resolutions 
for the time to come. She would make him a 
good wife, and force him to respect her; and she 
felt how much she might, by her conduct and in- 
dustry, contribute to his future happiness and 
prosperity. Yes! however wretched he seemed 
now, she hoped the time might yet arrive when 
she should see him happy and contented ; and the 
thought was so cheering, that it brought a smile 
to poor Fanny’s lips, the first that had beamed 
there for many a day. She had just reached this 
stage of her reflections, when the door opened, and 
a lady entered the cell. 

It was by this time getting dark, and although 
each could see the outline of the other’s figure, 
the features were undistinguishable. At the 
words of the jailor, ‘‘ Here ’s a lady asking for 
you,’’ Fanny rose from her seat. 

** Excuse me!’’ said Helen, with a trembling 
voice, for though she had wrought herself up to 
the interview, now that the crisis had arrived 
she shook with agitation and scarcely knew how 
tobegin. ‘I am come to tell you,”’ said she, after 
clearing her throat, ‘that you will be justified. 
There are those who know you are not to blame 
about the note—the person who sent it you will 
come forward and avow it—and then you will be 
set free.”’ 

‘*T am free, thank you, ma’am,’’ answered 
Fanny ; ‘* they have acquitted me.”’ 

‘‘T am glad of it,” replied Helen; ‘ but still 
you must be cleared of it altogether. It is not 
just that you should remain under any suspicion.” 

**T don’t mind the suspicion, ma’am,"’ an- 
swered Fanny ; ‘‘ the person who sent the note to 
me did not know it was bad, and I don’t wish to 
bring him into trouble.”’ 

** But to say nothing about it would be a great 
injustice to you, I am afraid,’ returned Helen, 
who, however, began to see that if Fanny was 
already acquitted, and really did not desire any 
farther justification, there might be no necessity 
for the dreadful exposure. 

‘I’m going away out of the country directly, 
ma’am,’’ answered Fanny, ‘‘ and I should be very 
sorry if there was any more stir made about it.’’ 

** Out of the country,’ repeated Helen, much 
relieved. ‘‘ Indeed, and have you any friend to go 
with ?”’ 

‘*T shall go with my husband, ma’am,”’ answered 
Fanny. 

** Your husband!’’ said Helen. 
married, then ?’’ 

** No, ma’am, but I shall be before we set off.’’ 

** Really’? said Helen, rather surprised, and 
feeling somewhat delicate about asking for more 
information, although, at the same time, her sym- 
pathy for Fanny’s misfortunes was considerably 
diminished. ‘*I confess,’’ she added, after a 

ause, ‘‘I fancied your persevering silence must 

save been the result of strong attachment to the 
person that sent you the note.’’ 

** So it was, ma’am,”’ replied Fanny. ‘‘ I never 
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loved anybody else—and don’t now. In spite of 
the trouble he has brought me into, I love 
Wil—— that is, him that sent me the note, I 
mean, better than " 

** Stop !’’ answered Helen; ‘it is not fair that I 
should sit here listening to your secrets without 
telling you who I am—I am William’s wife. 
should not, perhaps, have told you this, as it may 
give you pain; but, as you are on the point of 
being married to another person, it is better that 1 
should tell you—it is right you should know 
that he is married, as the conviction may help to 
eure you of your unfortunate attachment, which, 
you know, will be doubly wrong when you have 
a husband of your own.”’ 

** Here ’s a candle I’ve brought you,”’ said the 
jailor, entering and placing one on the table. ‘I 
thought you’d be in the dark ;”’ and as he closed 
the door, the two young women beheld each 
other’s features. Helen’s face—handsome and 
regular, with blue eyes and light brown hair—was 
flushed with the excitement and agitation of the 
scene, and with her hasty walk; Fanny, with 
less regular features, hazle eyes and dark hair, 
was pale as marble, and, for some moments, as 
motionless. Helen’s last words had transfixed 
her; till, suddenly laying her hand on the arm of 
her visiter, and grasping it as with the gripe of 
the death agony, she uttered, in a low, but firm 
and distinct voice, ‘‘ Are you William Guinnis’ 
wife ?”’ 

‘*T am,’’ answered Helen, whose heart was 
somewhat hardened towards her by her avowal of 
love for one man, at the same time that she con- 
fessed her intentions of marrying another. ‘* We 
were married Jast Thursday at Clayton.’’ 

** Then what brought you here?’’ asked Fanny, 
fiercely. 

‘**] came to assure you that you would be justi- 
fied, and that William would not allow you to 
pay the penalty of Ais fault.’’ 

‘** Thank you,’’ answered Fanny, sarcastically ; 
and then, as the expression of her face changed, 
and the tone of her voice softened, she added, 
‘*but why should I be savage with you? Who 
have I to blame but myself?”’ 

‘* You have no doubt been very much to blame,’’ 
replied Helen; ‘‘but you have also suffered 
severely for a fault you did not commit; and, if 
you conduct yourself prudently for the future, you 
may yet regain the world’s esteem, and recover your 
peace of mind. As you do not desire any farther 
justification, tell me if there is anything else I can 
do for you. I assure you, I shall be very glad to 
be of service to you, if 1 can. Have you any 
money ?”” 

‘* Plenty, plenty,’’ answered Fanny. 
nothing whatever, thank you.’’ 

** Well, then, if I can do nothing for you, I ’ll 
leave you,’’ said Helen, rising. 

** Do—do—”’ said Fanny, abstractedly. ‘‘ Yes 
—there is one thing you can do for me, though— 
one thing, will you do it?”’ 

‘© Yes, I will, if I can,’’ answered Helen. 

“* Well, here’s a ring that William Guinnis 
gave me when first he courted me, and I thought 
I was to be what you are now—give it to him, 
wil] you ?”’ 

** Yes, I will, certainly.” 

** Tell him, I shall be a bride this night, and 
sleep in my husband’s arms ; and bid him, when 
he lays his head on his pillow, think how I shall 
rest on mine.”’ 
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** Good evening !’’ said Helen, disliking her 
words, and beginning to think that there was 
more apology for William’s conduct than she had 
supposed. 

‘*Good evening,’’ said Fanny dryly, ‘‘ remem- 
ber my message.”’ 

‘* What strange levity !’’ thought Helen, as she 
quitted the room. ‘‘ That girl must have needed 
little persuasion to go wrong at any time.” 


CHAPTER V. 


Ir was near morning when William reached 
Clayton ; and weary and worn, he laid himself 
down to rest in a dry ditch, within sight of his 
father’s house. He would have been glad to geta 
little sleep, and he did fall occasionally into an un- 
easy slumber ; but a certain strange feeling within 
the breast still started him awake again—not 
thought—not recollection—it was no motion of the 
brain that awoke him—but a voice from the inner 
man—from that nervous centre where, according 
to the German psychologists, dwells the inner life. 
Who that has known sorrow has not been awak- 
ened by itt There, too, must be the home of 
conscience and the dwelling of remorse—there it 
drags and gnaws its prey, ever and anon arousing 
the slumbering brain, that, starting into vigilance, 
asks, ‘‘ What woke me?’’ for sleep had steeped 
it in forgetfulness; and then memory awakens, 
and the recollection of the sorrow or the crime 
steals over it—and we know that we are wretched. 

So slumbered and so woke William, till it was 
broad morning. What a change had the last 
twenty-four hours made in his fate. Could this be 
the same sun that had peeped into his chamber 
window the morning before, witnessed his peace- 
ful sleep, and shone on the fair face of his lovely 
and innocent wife as she lay beside him? He re- 
called the words she said to him when she awoke 
—how she had thanked God for their good rest, 
and all the blessings he had bestowed on them ; 
contrasting their happy fate with that of the poor 
criminals they were going that day to see. And 
now, who amongst them could be more wretched 
than he was? and where was her happiness now! 
Wrecked—wrecked forever! She had embarked 
her fortunes in a doomed ship—a vessel freighted 
with crime—and with it they must sink and perish. 
Bitter, bitter thought! 

Thus he lay for some time, the joyous birds 
chanting their matins over his head, and the busy 
insects buzzing their glad welcome to the sun, 
when by degrees the human world began to stir. 
The industrious farmer led his team a-field, the 
ploughman ‘ whistled o’er the lea ;’’ he heard the 
rattling of the milk-maid’s pails, and the echo of 
her cheery voice summoning her milky charge to 
fillthem ; and the tramp the laborer’s heavy 
foot resounded close on the path above him. By 
and by the shutters of his father’s house were 
opened, the window of his mother’s room was 
thrown up, and she looked out.—Ah, wretched 
mother! how much more wretched than you 
know! The maid came to the door, and looked 
out, and shook the hearth-rug, and swept the 
door-stone ; and then his father came out, bare- 
headed, with his gray hair floating in the breeze, 
and stood some time upon the step, looking up to 
the sky, scanning the weather and surveying the 
fields. After this, William knew they would go 
to breakfast, and that done, that his father would 
leave the house for some hours. Accordingly, in 
about half an hour the old man appeared with his 
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hat and stick, and trudged cheerily away upon his 
morning’s business. Then William rose out of 
the ditch and stole toward the house. 

Martha was very busy that day, for she expect- 
ed the bride and bridegroom home, and she was 
preparing for their reception. She had been pre- 
paring, indeed, all the week, but still she fancied 


ishe had a great deal to do. She was so pleased 


and so proud, in short, that she must still be doing 
—and calling to the maid to ask if she had dusted 
out the new chest of drawers, and where she had 
put the new bed-side carpet, and whether she had 
stuffed the goose with potatoes, and what was be- 
come of the mustard-pot; and then she went to 
look out of the window in order to congratulate 
herself on the beautiful day the young couple 
would have for their journey. But who is that 
approaching the door? what soiled, dusty, hag- 
gard-looking traveller—with the air of William, 
too, and with William’s walk? It’s impossible, 
surely! at this hour! Some accident must have 
happened-—Helen ill—coach overturned—what 
could it be? To think these things and to rush 
down stairs to the door was the affair of a mo- 
ment, ‘*O, William! is that yout’ What’s the 
matter ?’’ 

** Let me come in and I ’l] tell you.”’ 

‘* Why, you ’re as white as the table cloth, and 
you ’re all over dust—surely you never thought of 
coming by the night coach! Where in the world 
is Helen?” 

** Give me a cup of tea, will you’—I ’m choking 
with thirst.”’ 

** But surely you can tell me in a word what has 
brought you here in this way—where is Helen? 
Is she safe?’’ 

** Quite safe—she’s at her sister’s. Get the 
tea and make haste, for I have not half-an-hour to 
stop; and when I have moistened my throat, 1 ‘Il 
tell you everything.”? So Martha bustled about 
the tea, which was soon ready; and then she 
poured him out a cup, which he drank off—and 
another—and another. ‘‘ No, thank you—lI can’t 
eat—Heaven knows when I shall eat again.— 
You remember that five pound note you said was 
in the tea-pot!’’ 

**'The five pound note! Oh, yes!” 

** Well, I sent the tea-pot to Fanny Edmunds, 
the day I went over to N——. When I told you 
I was going to meet some of the Edmundses, it 
was to meet her. She was with child 

“* By you?” 

‘* Yes, by me—and she got away from home 
and came to N——, to ask me to help her out of 
the scrape ; so, as I had no money, I sent her the 
tea-pot.’’ 

‘*Oh, William, why didn’t you tell me of the 
difficulty you were in, and see if I could not have 
helped you ?”’ 

‘* Never mind why I didn’t, now—you know 
you ’d have gone into a passion and told my father, 
and told Helen, and most likely old Edmunds too, 
and there ’d have been the devil to pay—however, 
I didn’t, that ’s enough; it’s too late to talk of 
why, now. Well, she found the note, and passed 
it; and yesterday when I, and Helen, and the 
Davises, went to hear the prisoners tried, what 
should I see but Fanny Fdmunds at the bar, 
cong up for passing a bad five pound nete.”’ 

**Oh, mercy! And did she say you had sent it 
to her?”’ 

‘*No; she didn’t, and she wouldn’t, although 
she had been in prison three months for it.” 
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*¢ And what have they done to her?” 

‘* Nothing : she ’s acquitted.” 

** Well; that is lucky, to be sure ! 
body suspects you ?”’ 

**Nobody but Helen—Helen knows it. I 
could n’t conceal it from her; and, in short, I 
did n’t wish to conceal it from her—I could n’t 

” 

** And what does she say '—how does she take 
it?” 

** She has said nothing yet, and I don’t mean 
to wait till she does. I could n’t, and I would n’t 
live with any woman who had such a thing to 
throw in my teeth—and I never‘mean to see 
Helen again ;” and although he endeavored to 
command his voice and to speak with calm deter- 
mination, the trembling lip, and the glistening eye 
betrayed the anguish the resolution cost him. 

** But that’s madness, William !—that’s run- 
ning in the face of misery, when there ’s no need 
for it! You know very well that Helen has too 
much sense to reproach you with anything of the 
sort; and if the girl ’s acquitted, why need any- 
thing be said about it ?”’ 

**] dare say that is your view of the case, but 
it is not mine ; and as my mind is made up, it’s 
no use losing time in talking. What I want you 
to do for me, is, to give me a little money ;—have 
you any ?”’ 

‘** Perhaps I have; but what are you going to 
do with it, William ?”’ 

** 1 ’m going abroad, if you must know.”’ 

‘* Abroad! where, in the name of Heaven? and 
to leave Helen behind ?”’ 

** Certainly, Helen will live at home, as she 
did before ; or with you, if she likes it better. 
She ’s got her money safe—I ’ve never touched a 
halfpenny of it, nor ever shall,’’ and again the 
under lip quivered. 

**Oh! oh!” cried Martha, wringing her hands ; 
** and is this what it’s all come to ?”’ 

‘* Yes, mother,”’ answered William ; “this is 
what folly, and crime, and such sinful conduct 
always does come to, I suppose: only people 
don’t believe it till they ’ve tried it. But it’s no 
use talking of that now; what I want to know is, 
if you can give me any money ?”’ 

** Money! no to be sure!’’ exclaimed Martha 
with violence ; ‘*‘ why should I give you money to 
play the fool with, and make things worse than 
they arenow’t Do you think I'll help you to 
desert your wife, and go out of the country, and 
ruin yourself? Not I, indeed ; that you may rely 
on ” 


Then no- 


** Very well, mother, then I must go without 
money,”’ said William, rising and taking up his 
hat; ‘‘oaly, when I am gone, remember this—it 
was my own fault that I seduced Fanny Eamunds, 
and that I took the tea-pot—but when I seduced 
her, I liked her, and I meant to marry her some 
time or other; for I had forgotten Helen then—I 
was a fickle fool, and out of sight out of mind. 
But I say, remember, mother, that it was your 
fault that there was a bad note in the tea-pot.—I 
never could guess that, you know; and since 
we re going to part, it’s as well to have it all 
out: perhaps, if you had been a different mother 
to me, things might have been different now. I 
knew in my heart you were wrong, and that my 
father was right, many a time when you counte- 
nanced me in doing things I should n’t have done. 
Perhaps, I should never have taken your tea-pot, 





if I had n’t seen you take money out of his drawer 
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—sometimes when you bade me not tell him of it. 
There were other things beside : example ’s never 
lost upon children, depend on it. However, it’s 
no use going on in this way; will you give me 
some money ?”’ 

Silently, with her features rigid and her cheeks 
as pale as death, Martha turned away, and open- 
ing a small corner drawer of the old bureau, where 
she kept her lamb’s wool and worsteds for knitting, 
she thrust her hand to the back, and drew from 
underneath everything else a purse, containing 
fifteen guineas in gold. Silently she placed it in 
her son’s hand, her eyes the while glaring in his 
face with an expression that at once terrified and 
affected him. 

**Mother!’’ he said, arresting the hand that 
transferred the purse, and grasping it between 
both his own—*‘ Mother, forgive me! It was 
cruel—very cruel—but I’m mad and desperate ; 
forgive me before I go!—we shall never meet 
again.”’ 

**My child! my son! my only one! my all 
upon the earth!’’ screamed Martha. ‘‘ My all 
that I have lived for—worked for—breathed for— 
My William! my William! my baby, that sat 
upon my knee, and turned up his innocent face 
and called me mother—my pride and my glory— 
my handsome young man! and 1’ve ruined him— 
undone him—brought him to shame and to misery ! 
You ’re right, right, right—it is all my doing—all, 
all, all!”’ 

‘Oh mother! mother!” cried William, ‘‘ don’t 
be too hard upon yourself. I knew very well I 
was doing wrong, and 1 should n’t have done it; 
but I was weak and foolish; I didn’t mean to be 
wicked—but it’s no use making ourselves more 
miserable than we are by reproaches. Let us part 
friends. God bless you, mother! take care of 
Helen—comfort her, and tell her, for all she may 
think, I love her dearly—but I could never look 
in her face again. I always knew I was not wor- 
thy of her; she was too high—too upright and 
lofty for such a one as I—no, no, I could never 
look in her face again. One thing you must 
promise me; don’t let my father follow me; it, 
would be of no use; he could never find me; 
nobody ‘ll ever know what is become of me, nor 
what port I shall embark at. Perhaps, some day 
I'll write to you; but I don’t promise; may be 
it’s better not; it will only renew your grief. 
And now, mother, good-bye! Hush! hush! 
you "Il be heard. My poor father! give my love 
tohim. God bless you both! God bless you! 
God bless you !”’ 

The door closed on him—and the mother fell 
upon her face to the ground. 

About the same hour that this scene passed in 
the farm-house at Clayton, a well-dressed, re- 
spectable-looking young man, with a naturally 
austere countenance, on which the traces of much 
immediate annoyance were very legible, descended 
from the Weatherby coach, at the door of the 
White Horse—that small inn which, at the period 
we refer to, stood at the extreme end of the city 
on that side. When he handed his gratuity to the 
coachman, he bade him call for him there the next 
day, on his return; after which he entered the 
house, asked for the morning’s paper and some- 
thing to eat; and having sought and found what 
concerned him in the former, and despatched the 
latter, he took up his hat and departed; saying 
that, as he intended returning by the coach on the 
following day, he would take a bed there. He 
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then proceeded with a rapid pace towards the jail, 
and, ringing at the gate, inquired for Fanny Ed- 
munds. ‘* Has she left?’’ inquired he; ‘ and if 
not, can I see her?’’ 

‘* You ’re too late,’’ said the man who had 
opened the gate, looking at him with some curi- 
osity. ‘* Be you the person that came here to see 
her Jast night ?”’ 

‘* No,”’ replied the stranger, ‘*I have not been 
here before. But is she gone ?”’ 

** She ’s gone,”’ answered the man—* gone out 
of the world, poor cretur.”’ 

‘* Dead !”’ exclaimed the stranger. 

“* Ay,’’ said the man; “if you're one be- 
janging to her, you may come and see her, if you 
ike.’’ 

‘“* She was alive yesterday; she was in the 
court, wasn’t she!’’ inquired the stranger. 

** Ay, she was,’’ answered the man. ‘ But 
after she was acquitted, there came a young 
man here last night: he said he was her brother 


‘* Her brother !”’ 

** He said so—but J doubt he told a lie. How- 
ever, he was some time with her; and before he 
was well gone, there came a young lady to visit 
her, and, poor thing, I was glad to see she ‘d got 
friends. For the whole blessed time she ‘d been 
here afore the trial, not a soul had ever so much as 
axed if she was alive or dead.”’ 

The stranger here clapt his hand to his brow, as 
if some painful thought had crossed him. 

** She was a gentle cretur,”’ said the man, ‘‘ and 
as patient as a lamb; though she ’d a bold spirit 
too, for she ’d never let on who gave her the note : 
my mind misgives me it was that ere chap as was 
here last night.”’ 

** But how came she to die? 
death ?’’ inquired the visiter. 

‘* Herself !’’ answered the man ; *‘ the inquest ‘s 
going to sit upon the body presently.”’ 

** But did n’t she know she was acquitted ?”’ in- 
quired the stranger. 

‘*Oh yes, she did,’ said the man. ‘ She 
knew it very well; but, somehow, I think this 
here business has to do with that ‘ere young man 
I spoke of. There was something about him I 
did n’t like, with his chin tied up, and his hat 
over his eyes; but, to be sure, I thought at the 
time that it might be pride, that he did n’t like to 
show his face, coming to see his sister in such a 
place.”’ 

‘* Did she seem in any particular distress then 
when he left her!’’ asked the stranger. 

‘* Why, when the matron heard this morning 
what had happened, it struck her that there was 
something wild and strange about her. She 
questioned her very much about what she was 
going to do when she got out, and if she had any 
friends that would be kind to her; but she said she 
did n’t want any friends ; and she did n’t mean to 
trouble them ; and she should provide for herself ; 
and so forth—poor cretur! she meant death, I 
s’pose, as perwides for all on us.’’ 

The stranger then visited the body, and having 
obtained an interview with the governor, and made 
very particular inquiries with respect to the air, 
dress, and appearance of the suspicious visiter of 
the preceding evening, he departed. His next 
visit was to the chief magistrate of the city; and 
after holding conferences with him and other 
official and influential persons, in which the day 
was consumed, he again turned his steps to- 
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wards the White Horse, where he took his tea, 
and went to bed, desiring to be called at five 
o'clock. 

About two hours afterwards—it was midnight, 
and the inmates of the little inn had already retirec 
to bed—a knocking was heard upon the door, and 
a voice called ‘‘ House !’’ whereupon, the unwil- 
ling host got out of bed, wrapt himself in a great- 
coat, thrust his feet into his shoes, and descending 
the stairs, inquired ‘* Who was there ?”’ 

‘* A traveller,’ answered one from without. 
‘* Open the door—I want a bed.”’ 

A weary, way-worn traveller, indeed, this dis- 
turber of their rest appeared, when, having shown 
him into a parlor the host struck a light and held 
it to his face. 

‘¢ T want a glass of beer and a bed,’’ said he. 

‘* We've only one bed in the house,”’ said the 
host, *‘ and that’s in a double-bedded room, and [ 
don’t know how far the gentleman that’s sleeping 
there may like your company ;’’ not a very com- 
plimentary speech for a host—but there was a 
strange, wild, reckless look about the stranger, 
and this, together with the state of his attire, 
which, though very good, appeared to be in 
an extraordinary state of neglect, pereerenny 
suggested the idea of a fugitive from a - 
house. 

‘He will have no cause to object to me,’’ an- 
swered the traveller. ‘‘ If he does n’t disturb me, 
I shall not interfere with him. I am too tired to 
interfere with any one. Pray, is there a young 
woman here ?”’ 

‘* What young woman?’ inquired the host. 
*« There ’s the maid.”’ 

‘It’s my wife I mean,”’ replied the traveller. 
‘* ] appointed her to meet me here to-day.”’ 

‘‘She’s not come, then,’’ answered the host. 
forming a better opinion of his lodger, and some- 
what relieved from his apprehensions. 

‘‘ That's strange!’’ answered the traveller. 
‘* However, I must go to bed, for I am too tired 
to keep up any longer.’’ So the landlord lighted 
him to his room, and left him the candle. ‘ You 
need not disturb me, unless the young woman I 
spoke of should come,’’ said he, calling after 
the host as he descended the stairs. “I am 
very much in want of rest, and will take my sleep 
out.”” 

** Hush!’ said the landlord, ‘‘ you ‘ll disturb 
your fellow-lodger.”’ 

The traveller closed the door. The host, who 
slept below, turned into bed, and was asleep again 
in a minute ; but presently he opened his eyes 
with a start—* What’s that? Another traveller 
calling ‘House!’ Surely there was a voice—a 
cry! No, all is quiet—it was fancy—a dream of 
some uneasy sleeper, or his own disturbed brain 
rehearsigg the just acted scene—it must be ;’’ so 
he laid his head upon the pillow, and slept till 
morning. 

«Tt ’s five o’clock, sir,’’ cried the Boots, knock- 
ing at the door of the traveller. A voice seemed 
to answer from within ; and the worthy fanctionary, 
satisfied that he had done what he was ordered, 
went below, and with brush and blacking com- 
menced his day’s business. 

‘* Does that ’ere gentleman as is going by the 
coach want any breakfast afore he goes, Jem?” 
said the sleepy bar-maid, thrusting her head out 
of the nook she slept in. ‘I wish you’d go up 
and ax him. There’s no need for me to get up 
if he doesn’t, you know.’’ So Jem went uf 
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stairs, and having knocked at the door, proposed 
the question. Again there was a sound from 
within, but as he could not distinguish the words, 
he took leave to open the door, All was dim— 
the window curtain was not undrawn—the gentle- 
man could not be up—‘‘ He’ll never go by this 
day’s coach,’’ thought Jem. Then there was 
a sound—something strange between a sob and 
a groan: and as his eyes became gradually ac- 
customed to the imperfect light, he distinguished a 
figure sitting on the bed nearest the door. 

‘** You ‘ll be too late, sir,’’ said he ; ‘* the coach 
will be up direetly.’’ 

No answer the gentleman must have been 
taken ill. So Jem stept across the room and un- 
drew the window curtain, that he might see what 
was the matter. Then he perceived that the 
figure on the bed-side was strange to him. Jem 
did not sleep in the house, and had not heard of 
the late traveller. He would have been strange to 
anybody—indeed, his own mother would not have 
known him—half undressed, with dishevelled hair 
and distorted features—his eyes bleared with tears, 
his face livid, his shirt stained with blood—there 
sat William Guinnis, a living and breathing im- 
personation of misery and remorse, whilst ever and 
anon a sob burst from his laboring breast, that 
seemed as if it would rend it asunder. On the 
ground lay the other traveller, dead—murdered, as 
it seemed ; but William declared, and it was be- 
lieved, that he had done it in self-defence, not 
knowing, at first, who he was struggling with. 
Henry _Neetlir Fanny's brother, who was sleep- 
ing in the other hed, had been awakened by Wil- 
liam’s arrival, and recognized his voice ; and his 
morning’s inquiries having satisfied him that he 
was the cause of his sister’s destruction, he had 
attacked him with all the violence of exasperation 
and revenge. 

William Guinnis was tried for the murder, but 
the jury returned a verdict of cu/pable homicide. 
For the other offence of which he was suspected— 
circulating the note—he did not live to be tried. 
He died in prison, during his previous incarcera- 
tion, of a broken, and we think we may say, a 
contrite heart. If suffering and sorrow could 
expiate his faults, we may hope they were for-| 
given him. 

His young widow spent the rest of her days at 
Clayton farm; but his unhappy mother did not 
long survive him ; she wept away her life in bitter 
tears, that she had not wisely corrected his early 
deviations from honesty and truth, and taught 
him, from the beginning, to love virtue above all 
things. 








From Chambers’ Journal. 
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Mrs. S. C. Haun, in a short paper in the Art- 
Union, on recently deceased men of genius, speaks 
a few poignant words respecting the condition of 
the literary laborer in this country. Mr. Laman 
Blanchard perished in the most miserable manner 
at forty-one, for want of a kind friend to enable 
him to take that rest which was required for his 
overwrought brain. Thomas Hood, during his last 
illness, was obliged to ‘‘ write wit while propped 
by pillows,’’ and produced the chapters of an un- 
finished novel ‘‘ between the intervals and beatings 
of heart disease.” Well may Mrs. Hall add, 





** Alas, what do those endure who write for 


bread!’ The fact of these two men—men of 
amiable, virtuous, and even prudent conduct~ 
dying in the prime of life without having been 
able to raise themselves above the pressure of im- 
mediate want, or make any provision for their 
families, is calculated to awaken a strong feeling 
respecting the position of literary men generally. 
Can it be quite right that, while commerce rewards 
its votaries so handsomely, the man of superior 
mind, if he chooses to obey its impulse to the grati- 
fication and instruction of his fellow-creatures, is 
almost sure of a life of mean struggles, a prema- 
ture death, and the rendition of his widow and 
children into the mercy of the charitable’ The 
proportion of service to the general cause surely 
demands some other distribution of the general 
wealth. Yet how is such a change to be, even in 
the slightest degree, effected’ The arrangement 
established in society for the reward of all its indus- 
trious members is, that they receive a price for what 
they have to sell, The author endeavors to take 
advantage of the plan by throwing the productions 
of his brain into the form of books, But the lucra- 
tiveness of books is a matter of perfect accident, 
and nearly altogether irrespective of their utility 
to the public. There is nothing like an assurance, 
but rather the reverse, that a literary work of great 
excellence and originality shall be well rewarded 
in this manner, The most exquisite short poem, 
on which the world is to hang delighted forever, 
and which is to make for its author an undying 
reputation, will bring only a few pounds from a 
magazine at the most; a meritorious history, cost- 
ing years of labor, will be ten before the public 
without returning one penny to the writer; while 
novels that only serve to amuse the passing hour, 
or compilations of no merit but that of being 
adroitly addressed to a public need, will be com- 
paratively well remunerated. ‘There was a great 
noise made a few years ago, about extension of 
copyright, as favorable to the interests of authors ; 
but if one in a thousand ever receive benefit from 
it, it will be a wonder. Even of successful books, 
except in a few brilliant instances, the profits are 
little, compared with the gains of successful busi- 
ness. The author, unlike the man of trade, can 
depute no share of his work. He cannot profit by 
those huge combinations of the labor of others 
which make the factory man a kind of baron among 
his retainers. He must work out the whole for 
himself; and, after all, if he can induce a book- 
seller to publish for him, taking the one half of 
the profits for the risk attending all literary specu- 
lations, he is considered as well off. Thus it is 
that the author, while in society a prominent and 
important being, far beyond most traders and fac- 
tors, cannot live on a level with even the mediocre 
of that class, cannot indeed emerge for a moment 
from a humble obscurity, without the greatest 
danger. He can hardly return a cup of tea for the 
profuse dinner to which the shopkeeper invites 
him, except at the hazard of degrading embarrass- 
ments. Society brings him forward for its own 
gratification, or from a sense that he deserves a 
high social place; but when it hears that he has 
been tempted by the common and natural wish to 
reciprocate civilities with it, and has fallen into 
pecuniary difficulties in consequence, it condemns 
him mercilessly, according to the prevalent rule in 
this country with regard to everything in the form of 
debt. In short, the fate of a literary man chancing 
to have the extraordinary prudential gifts that 
would be required of him, and having nothing be 






























yond his pen to look to, is—there is no disguisin 
the fact—a cottage or a garret. He is condemn 
to personal obscurity of the most profound shade, 
while nominally blazing in the light of day. Could 
there be a gréater anomaly ? e expect the self- 
denial of those rare beings—the Cincinnatuses, the 
Dentatuses, the Andrew Marvels—from a large 


class, living unavoidably in a constant exposure to | ° 


the temptations of’ the most luxurious community 
on earth. It is the merest silliness to look for such 
fruit from such circumstances. We may deplore, 
we may often see special reason to condemn, but 
we must also be fully sensible that the arrange- 
ments made by society for the remuneration and 
sustenance of authors are, in the first place, blame- 
able, and that, while human nature 1s what it is, 
we have no title to hope that these men, as a class, 
will ever be greatly different from what they are. 

“he utter falsity of the position of the literary 
class is shown by one painfal fact, that the book- 
sellers, the men who are most connected with them 
in business, have universally, in London at least, 
a low opinion of them. It is one of the facts, never 
told in print, but everywhere heard in private, that 
the literary men residing in the metropolis are gen- 
erally regarded by their publishers with the utmost 
degree of distrust. To show how truly this is the 
case, we shall relate a little anecdote. A pub- 
lisher of high standing said one day to his head 
clerk, ** Why, there is , [mentioning the name 
of a retail bookseller who had been in business for 
some time, but who was also a writer of books ;] 
he seems to be doing well. I think we might sub- 
scribe with him’’—{[that is, let him have new 
books upon an open account.] ‘* Oh, sir,’’ said the 
official, with a hard knowing look, but in the sim- 
plest earnest, ‘‘don’t you know? He’s an au- 
thor.” ** Oh,’? said the other; ** to be sure he is. 
I had quite forgot.” No more was said, because 
it was understood that, as a matter of course, the 
man’s being an author was a proof of his not being 
entitled to credit. We cannot believe, no one 
having any faith in human nature can believe, that 
it is natural and unavoidable for the highest intel- 
lects to be deficient in morale ; it must be mainly the 
effect of erroneous circumstances pressing unduly 
on those minds. 

The unsoundness is manifest. What is to be 
the cure’? Unfortunately, in England, all remedies 
for great public evils are Utopian. We therefore 
suggest none, but leave the evil, for the mean 
time, to be digested in the public mind. 








MY ROOM IN THE COUNTRY. 


Wiru aspect south, my little room 
Should ever be exempt from gloom, 

In straight white shafts the morning sun, 
From the east should inward run; 

And the last faint streak of day, 
Through the western pane should stray, 
And cvoling chintz of fashion old, 
Retaining still its careful fold, 

Should cover all the spacious chairs, 
And seem to speak of housewife cares. 
So dumb the carpet should be wrought, 
No sounds of footsteps might be caught, 
Much less sly Nan’s, whose sweet surprise 
Should be to creep, with laughing eyes, 
On fearful tiptoe up behind, 

With little hands to make me blind. 


Of pictures round I would have few, 
But ali of nature speaking true. 
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A Constable, so lucid sweet, 

On sultry days my eyes to greet ; 

As boys who splash beside a brook, 

So dewy cool should be its look. 

And Danby, chiefest of his band, 
Within the compass of my hand 

Should picture me a desert vast, 

A toiling caravan o’ercast, 

And foundered ’mid the burning sand. 
And on the wall towards the east 

I would have an endless feast, 

A landscape of that rare old Cuyp, 

Of breathing full, and sun-warmth ripe ; 
And when the great orb downward roll’d, 
Along the wall the squares of gold 
Athwart its face should slowly melt, 
Whilst nature art, art nature felt. 


Not all alone Id keep apart 
This room from her who shared my heart, 
And as affection ever masks 
The sacredness of pure love tasks, 
My own dear girl should often find 
Excuses perfect to her mind ; 
‘* Her fuschia, lacking water, drooped ;”’ 
Or, ‘* The long curtains were unlooped.”’ 
And on such small pretexts as these, 
She should be my fondest tease ; 
Disturbing me from deepest books 
By constant hindrance of sweet looks. 


One window should be trellissed deep 
With jasmine stems, and you should peep 
An arm’s depth through the shelt’ring green ‘ 
And there should struggle up between 
A rose tree, and its blooms above, 

Heavy as woman’s heart with love, 
Should, when the fitful winds bode rain, 
Throb gently ’gainst the casement pane. 
The lattice 1’d have open wide 
(The hind'ring stems just pushed aside) 
Upon the cool deep grass of June, 
"Thwart which there should be swathes 

beat down, 
Such as we trench with feet all white 
From dusty roads with pure delight, 
Just issuing from the city hived, 
With pure delight and heart revived 
That we have lived once more to feel 
God’s breath about the country steal. 
And when an idle fit came on, 
1’d ope the window, and the song 
Of birds in high-up branches clear 
Let in upon my charmed ear. 
And as I lay at length, the breeze 
From base to spire the poplar trees 
Should ever stir with slumberous song, 
Whilst quivered all their leafy throng. 
And, like a fall of summer snow, 
The apple blooms should softly flow, 
Till every nook within the room 
Was filled with drifts of fresh perfume. 
Then musing, half awake, I'd lie, 
And, as I gazed, a bird should fly 
Swiftly across the window pane, 
And then a full shrill note should strain, 
Right in my ear, and as I mused, 
Both sight and sound should grow confused ; 
But still, within my inmost brain, 
That bird’s song should bring back again 
With one sad touch of sense refined, 
Some old forgotten state of mind. 

New Monthly Magazine. 








